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A PHILOSOPHER’S ROMANCE. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“Tne eleventh of December has 
come!” That was my first waking 
thought when I opened my eyes next 
morning, and I confess that even my 
seasoned nerves, which had endured 
so many trials and vicissitudes, shrank 
a little from the strain of carrying 
me through the task which I had im- 
posed on myself. I registered on this 
particular morning a solemn vow (to 
which I have since rigidly adhered) 
to the effect that this should be the 
very last elopement with which I would 
have anything to do. The earlier 
hours of the day passed, and about 
twelve o’clock I thought I would stroll 
down to the old Port to see if the 
Stella had come in; by careful and 
discreet observation, too, I hoped to 
discover whether I was really being 
followed or not. The morning was 
bright and sunny, with a clear blue sky 
after the damp and overcast weather 
of the few previous days, and I took 
this as a happy augury of our success. 
At the same time I remembered with 
many misgivings that nothing had 
been heard from Ancona, and that, 
instead of having, as I had intended, 
decoyed Baron Mancini from Soloporto 
on the eve of his daughter’s arrival 
there in the cnion-boat, we must carry 
out our plans while he was still in 
the same town, and worst of all, where 
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I personally appeared an object of 
suspicion. 

The air was fresh and pleasant as 
I made my way towards the old Port, 
and my spirits rose a little, until 
by careful observation I discovered 
that Carlo had beyond a doubt been 
right in what he had told me the 
night before. A man inconspicuously 
dressed, and with a pale face and blue 
shaven chin, was certainly to be seen 
whenever I stole a look round. But 
the bright weather had put heart inte 
me, the tacit opposition roused my’ 
spirit, and I swore I would not be 
baulked. I slightly altered my plans, 
however, and instead of going along 
the quay to see if the Stella was in I 
walked on much further towards the 


‘station, and then, turning sharply, 


met my spy almost face to face. He 
was perforce obliged to walk on for 
a few minutes instead of turning at 
once after me and thus betraying him- 
self, and by dint of dodging down 
byways I contrived to shake the fellow 
off. But I did not dare to go round 
again by the old Port, and so soon as 
possible plunged into the steep streets 
and purlieus of the Ghetto, intending 
to return to the Corsia Giulietta by 
striking a way across the steep hill on 
which the old town stands, and de- 
scending again on the other side to 
the more modern thoroughfares. As 
I climbed one of the narrow alleys 
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which form the only picturesque 
portion of the Soloporto of to-day, I 
overtook a woman hurrying on ahead, 
and then my heart sank indeed within 
me—it was Bina Kovavich! “ Bina! ” 
I cried, seizing her by the arm, “ what 
are you doing here? Didn’t you 
promise me not to leave Signorina 
Iridé while she was on the boat? 
Where is the Stella? Where is your 
mistress? What is the meaning of 
all this?” 

“T was coming to the Corsia 
Giulietta to try to see you,” answered 
Bina breathlessly, “ after I had been 
to the campagna of Signor Willoughby. 
I have only just reached Soloporto by 
train.” 

“By train!” I echoed. 
be mad! Where is your 
Did she come by train Holy 
Madonna!” I concluded _irritably, 
“you women are enough to drive a 
Why don’t 


“You must 
mistress ? 


too? 


man of any sense crazy. 
you say something ?” 

We were nearing the Cathedral of 
St. Giusto as I spoke, and had indeed 
reached the broad flight of stone steps 
which gives access to the Piazza on 
which the big church is built. “ Let 
us go up,” said Bina; “there are 
stone seats under the trees, and 
there I can sit down and tell you 
everything.” 

I assented, though with some im- 
patience, and in a couple of minutes 
more we were sitting down comfortably 
and Bina commenced her tale. 

“T came back to Soloporto by train 
because I could not come any other 
way,” she began. 

“But surely,” I interrupted, “you 
could have come on the Stella with 
your mistress, or x 

“T couldn't,” said Bina blushing. 
“Toni’s wife found out who 
Signorina Iridé’s maid, and she swore 
that, if I ventured to set my foot on 
board, she would fight me first herself, 
and then go up to the campagna and 
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tell Signora Bartholi all about what 
was going on.” 

Fool that I had been to forget a 
woman’s jealousy when I had made 
my arrangements with Toni! That 
unfortunate water-melon had faded 
completely from my mind when I 
engaged Bina’s services. “Do you 
mean to say then that your mistress 
has been allowed to come here alone 
in the boat ?” I said sternly. 

“No, no,” said Bina; “I told 
Toni’s wife that of course I should not 
go in the Stella if she did not wish it, 
but at the same time I told her that 
someone must go with my mistress to 
wait upon her, and that she had better 
go herself and keep an eye on her 
husband. Good gracious, how jealous 
she is!” concluded Bina, throwing 
up her hands and her eyes together. 
“Poor Toni is much to be pitied ! ” 

** Now tell me,” I said; “ where is 
your mistress ?” 

“Tf she is not in the old Port in 
the Stella, she must be very near 
now,” said the girl. ‘The boat sailed 
with a good wind, and Toni expected 
to reach Soloporto in good time ; he 
may be in now.” 

“ How is it that Signora Bartholi 
has never telegraphed to Baron 
Mancini about missing the Signorina ?” 
I enquired. “To-day is the third 
since the boat left Ancona, and no 
message has come yet.” 

“She did not telegraph because she 
did not know,” said Bina. “ Nearly 
a week ago the Signora was seized 
with illness; the doctor said it was 
an erysipelas and infectious, and that 
the Signorina must not go near the 
room. So every morning I went to 
the door and called to her that all 
was right, and my mistress well and 
happy. Last night I told her that 


to-day her niece was going to spend 
the day with a friend, and that I 
should not therefore come to her room 
in the morning; I left very late last 
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night, and so she will not expect to 
hear me give news of my mistress 
again till this evening. No one is 
with Signora Bartholi but a Sister of 
Charity to nurse her, and all the food 
is cooked and the work done by the 
peasants at the end of the garden. 
They won’t say anything to the Sister, 
and no one else sees the old lady.” 

“Well,” I said, brightening up, 
“things are not so bad after all, but 
I am rather bothered with a little 
matter at this end; however, perhaps 
I can overcome the hindrance. Then 
you must be ready to start to-night 
for Vienna, Bina ; you'll soon be back 
here again, you know.” 

But this consideration had abso- 
lutely no effect upon Bina, who 
roundly declared that nothing should 
induce her to leave Soloporto again 
before her marriage; scolding, coax- 
ing, and threatening were alike use- 
less. Iridé had paid her her wages 
and the promised gratuity of sixty 
florins, and the girl did not see the 
least need for exerting herself further 
in the matter. I was therefore con- 
fronted with the necessity for myself 
escorting Iridé to Vienna, and the 
prospect filled me with apprehension. 
Suppose the girl fainted, or became 
hysterical, and swore she could go no 
further, what should Ido? Worst of 
all, supposing I was unable to shake 
off my spy, or that the latter in some 
way contrived to have me detained 
in Soloporto, everything must miscarry, 
and poor Iridé be dragged back to 
her father’s house and to a loveless 
fate. Upon these gloomy possibilities, 
however, philosophy forbade me to 
dwell ; instead, a way occurred to me 
in which Bina might be superlatively 
useful. 

“ Well,” I said, “of course I can’t 
oblige you to go to Vienna if you 
don’t wish it ; but I suppose you have 
no objection to helping me a little 
to-day in Soloporto?” 


“Oh no!” said Bina cheerfully. 
“ What do you want me to do?” 

“You must go in about an hour’s 
time to the old Port, and, if the 
Stella is in, you must go on board, 
and give Nina a message for me. 
Say that she is to take your mistress 
to St. Andrea railway-station at seven 
this evening; she is to be there not 
more than a quarter of an hour before 
the train goes. If the Stella is not 
in, you must go down again later ; 
but my message must be given, or 
everything may fail. I cannot come 
myself on board to fetch the Signor- 
ina, but I will meet her at the station. 
She must wear warm clothes and a 
thick veil, and thick warm boots; if 
possible she must bring a rug, but no 
luggage that cannot be carried in one 
hand.” 

Bina swore that she would do as 
I had told her, and that my message 
should run no risk of miscarrying ; 
and then, being assured that now 
she had seen me she need not run 
the risk of going to Thomas’s cam- 
pagna, she went her way, and I re- 
mained alone under the trees. They 
were chestnuts, and, though December 
had well advanced, the season had 
been so mild that a few of the yellow 
blotched leaves still remained on the 
branches. It is always very quiet up 
on the Piazza St. Giusto, where the 
ordinary sights and sounds of hu- 
manity seem somehow toned to the 
ancient grey walls and the low square 
tower with its deep-voiced bell. It 
was one o'clock and everyone in the 
old town was eating a mid-day meal, 
or taking a mid-day rest. From where 
T sat I could see the time-worn walls 
within which so many generations 
had passed to prayer and praise, to 
baptism, marriage, and burial. Nay, 
before the God of the Christians had 
set his seal upon the Latin world the 
summit of this hill, and the very site 
of the cathedral, had been sacred to 
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Jupiter and Minerva. Since civilised 
man had planted his foot on this spot 
the piazza had been a place of wor- 
ship; there, in my sight, were the 
hoary remains of the columns that 
had once adorned the heathen temple 
where perchance many a young heart 
had beat faster beneath a Roman 
breastplate as its wearer breathed a 
vow for some maiden far away in 
sunny Tuscany, and many a girl had 
brought her garland, or dedicated her 
prayer, for the lover who had ridden 
forth to serve with the Roman legions 
beneath the shadow of the Pyramids 
or in distant Asia. They were dust 
now, Roman youth and maid; nay 
the very walls where they had wor- 
shipped had crumbled ; only a stone 
here and there remained to mark 
what once had been; and yet down 
in the city, whose hum rose like a 
distant murmur, the same eternal 
river of human feeling was running 
its course; men and maidens lived 
and loved to-day just as in those dim 
forgotten centuries, and soon they 
too would be dust, and none would 
remain to tell of them! What matter 
to them that life is short, or that joy 
is fleeting as the sun’s kiss when he 
gilds the rippling wheat for an instant 
from behind a cloud? What matter 
that age brings his palsy and death 
his stiffened cheek? Youth and 
strength and love are for to-day; 
what matters to-morrow! And so the 
great cradle of the world with its 
weak burden of Humanity rocks up 
and down, up and down, to the 
changeless lullaby of Time; and the 
old nurse Nature watches warily 
over us and bids us cease our struggles 
and lie still to listen to the endless 
the of birth and 
growth and decay,—of the rising and 
setting suns and the circle of the 
seasons,—to the song of the years 
and the centuries with its burden 
af love and hate, of joy and sorrow, 
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of hope and fear. And when we 
grow tired of Time’s voice, when even 
our deaf human ears catch some faint 
echo of a nobler music, when, grown 
wise and weary, we creep to the edge 
of the cradle and stretch forth our 
feeble hands towards the vast Unseen, 
a Power, of whose place we know not, 
of whose might and majesty we dare 
not dream, will lift us out and carry 
us—whither ? 

Imagination had for a time invaded 
the realms of philosophy, or perhaps 
I had been asleep and dreaming a 
little under the chestnut trees on the 
quiet piazza; at any rate I woke 
with a start from my reverie, and re- 
turned once more to practical matters. 
I started for home at once, and reached 
the Corsia Giulietta without let or 
hindrance from my spy, whom I 
found, as I had anticipated, watching 
for my return not far from Baron 
Mancini’s house. 

Of course I had hitherto been quite 
guiltless of offending against the law 
in any particular, and therefore the 
spy, though his presence might be 
most unwelcome, could have no legal 
right to interfere with me. In think- 
ing the matter over, however, a very 
unpleasant idea occurred to me ; what 
if the Baron suspected me of harbour- 
ing some design for carrying off, or 
aiding and abetting in carrying off, 
his daughter,—and what if that re- 
pulsive-looking person, with the pale 
face and the blue chin, was armed 
with powers which would enable him, 
supposing he tracked me to the station, 
to cause my detention there and then? 
I think I must have been rendered 
nervous by all the worries and 
anxieties to which I had exposed 


myself on my friend’s behalf in a 
manner which was hardly philoso- 
phical, but which was partly born of 
my honest and deep regard for Thomas 
Willoughby, and partly of a grateful 
night 


remembrance of that bitter 
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when, in spite of hunger and thread- 
bare raiment, one gentleman had 
recognised another. After to-night’s 
adventures I should consider myself 
entitled to cry quits on that score, 
but not till then ; and I drew myself 
together, and summoned all my cun- 
ning and courage for this final effort. 
I had little to do before it was time 
to start for the station, and I went 
about my usual duties unconcernedly 
enough. At five o’clock, just as I 
had lit the gas on the staircase, the 
Baron came in, and I could not be- 
lieve it was imagination which made 
me detect a peculiar cunning look of 
triumph in his oblique, heavy-lidded 
eyes, nor a veiled mockery in the 
voice in which, with unprecedented 
courtesy, he bade me good-evening. I 
do not think philosophy ever achieved 
such a triumph on my behalf as when, 
that evening, she persuaded me to 
stay my hand upon Moses Lazarich, 
and to wait with such patience as 
I could command till his time came. 
At six o’clock I made my prepara- 
tions which were very simple. I wore 
my best coat and hat, put a fur cap 
into my pocket, and also the last of 
Baron Mancini’s signed cards permit- 
ting me to absent myself ; filling this 
up for twenty-four hours’ absence and 
dating it, I placed it in my inner pocket 
together with the pass-key for the 
railway-carriage and an extra one for 
the Baron’s front door, which it struck 
me I might need to open without 
assistance from within. I took five 
pounds in money and a small flask 
of brandy. Then I set out, and found, 
as I had foreseen, that the spy was 
ready to follow me. I had allowed 
myself a quarter of an hour extra in 
order to make a flank movement if 
needful and thus give him the slip, 
and for this purpose I entered a café 
at the far end of the Corsia Giulietta, 
which I knew ran through the whole 
width of the house and had a second 


entrance giving access to a street 
running parallel with the Corsia. I 
entered this café and sat down to 
drink a glass of beer, the spy, as I had 
expected, following and drinking also. 
When I had finished, I rose and 
strolled in a leisurely fashion towards 
the door opposite to that by which I 
had entered. Once outside, however, 
I went swiftly into a grocer’s shop on 
the other side of the road, and, while 
buying a tiny loaf, had the satisfaction 
of seeing the man with the blue chin 
emerge from the door of the café and, 
after a glance round, hurry away 
down the street. My little mancuvre 
had succeeded ! 

I had still five minutes to spare, 
during which I lingered about in the 
vicinity of the café, to give the spy a 
chance of conveying himself from the 
immediate neighbourhood. Then I 
set off by as roundabout a route as 
time allowed for the station, arriving 
just as Nina came up with a tall girl 
simply dressed and closely veiled. 
Toni’s wife went away immediately, 
without attracting attention by more 
than a simple farewell, and I was left 
alone with Iridé, fairly started upon 
my hazardous adventure. I took our 
tickets (first-class) to Vienna, and on 
passing the barrier on to the platform, 
soon discovered the guard who had 
drunk with me a few days before. 

“ Good-evening,” I said; “I have 
a lady in my charge here to escort 
to Vienna. Unfortunately her maid 
could not come at the Jast moment. 
Can you keep the coupé for us ?” 

“T will try,” he answered, pocket- 
ing the florin I had produced. “I 
do not think anyone else will require 
it from St. Andrea to-night, but at 
St. Peter, or even Divacca, there 
may be passengers who will insist. 
However, I will do my best.” He 
shut and locked the door as he spoke, 
and all would have gone well if I 
had not been so imprudent as to stand 
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up to look out of the open window. 
As I did so, with the light of the 
station-lamps full on my face, a man 
hurried on to the platform, and lean- 
ing forward scanned the passengers 
hurrying towards the train. There 
were many peasants among them, for 
several of the intermediate stations in 
the neighbourhood were mere country 
villages, whose populations carried 
their market-produce to Soloporto and 
returned by train. Before I had 
realised my folly in exposing myself, 
I had seen, and been recognised by, 
the spy, who instantly disappeared 
into the station, returning with a 
ticket with which he passed the 
barrier. I had withdrawn from the 
window and closed it, and I saw 
plainly enough that the fellow climbed 
into the first-class compartment next 
to ours only a few minutes before the 
train began to move. 

Here was a complication with a 
vengeance! The man would get out 
at the nearest station where there 
was a telegraph-office and send his 
news to Baron Mancini, who would 
doubtless also by telegraph ensure 
our meeting with an unexpected recep- 
tion in Vienna, where his lawyers 
resided. — Iridé, utterly unconscious of 
the special danger that threatened us, 
sat silent, and still veiled, in her 
corner, as I had whispered to her not 
to speak till we should be clear of 
the station. What was to be done 
next ? 

As the train rolled on up the steep 
gradient of the mountain-line the 
thoughts crowded so quickly into my 
head that I positively jumped when 
the carriage-door suddenly opened ; 
but it was only the guard to punch 
an additional hole in our tickets. 

“When will you want to see these 
again ?” I asked. 

“ Oh, not till the other passengers 


join the train at St. Peter,” he said, 


“in another two hours; and if no one 


wishes to get into the cowpé I will not 
disturb you even so soon as that if 
the lady wishes to rest.” 

“Thanks,” I said; “and which is 
the nearest station from which we 
can send a telegram ?” 

“From Divacca, an hour and a- 
half away,” he answered; and then 
he shut us up again, and I had now a 
fact or two to go upon. The ruffian 
next door could send no message back 
to Soloporto for another hour and 
a half, before which time there was 
little chance of our privacy being in- 
terrupted by the entrance of anyone 
else into our coupé. It was clearly 
no use to go to Vienna and walk 
straight into the trap which would 
inevitably be prepared for us there ; 
but how and where to stop or what 
to do, I could not for the life of me 
think. Then, in taking out my hand- 
kerchief I touched the pass-key, and 
rejoiced. We could get out at any 
moment we pleased, provided the 
train was not moving; and having 
got this clue I began to consider at 
which places the train stopped. 

We were toiling up towards Borst, 
a lonely village set on a shelf among 
arid mountain-steeps near the sea. 
Here I knew there would be a three 
minutes’ halt, but there seemed no 
earthly reason for getting out where 
there was not even such an inn as one 
might take a lady to. Draga came 
next, still higher up, overhanging a 
fertile valley between barren moun- 
tain-scarps ; it was very much the 
same sort of place as Borst. Then 
came Herpelje-Kozina, and here at 
any rate there was some sort of a 
hotel and a restaurant, though it was 
but a small station on one side of the 
line only. Why should we get out 
there? And then suddenly I felt like 
one who has long been trying to solve 
an enigma at last so plainly revealed 
to him that he wonders it could have 
ever puzzled him at all. I remem- 
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bered Padre Cristoffero! I looked at 
my watch. Within the next thirty 
minutes I must explain our danger to 
Tridé, tell her how we might avert it, 
for the present at any rate, find out 
if she had courage enough to meet my 
proposals, which were indeed our last 
resource in desperate circumstances, 
and take the first steps to execute my 
idea. Thirty minutes is not a long 
time under these conditions, but the 
case was an extreme one and I was 
on my mettle. 

“Do you mean to say that my 
father may possibly stop me _ in 
Vienna?” enquired Iridé, when she 
had heard who was in the next com- 
partment. 

“T think he is almost sure to do 
so,” I answered candidly. 

“And how are we to avoid it?” 
enquired the girl, turning a little pale. 

“You would do a good deal for 
Thomas Willoughby, would you not ?” 
I said. “ Well, you must anticipate 
your marriage a little, and become 
an Englishwoman within the next 
half-hour,—that is, you must do what 
I could ask an Englishwoman to do. 
Can you walk six good miles over a 
rough country road?” 

* All alone?” she asked, shrinking 
a little. 


“No, surely not; with me,” I> 


answered. 

“Certainly!” she said, without a 
trace of hesitation. “I will go any- 
where with you. I will walk twelve 
miles with you, if you think it needful.” 

She laid her small hand in mine, 
as a child might have done; her dark 
eyes glowed like jewels with hope and 
love and trust, and her mouth was 
firm set in its crimson curve. She 
was a lovely woman truly, and as I 
looked at her I said to myself that 
Thomas was a lucky dog. 

We had but a few moments left, 
and then the lights of Herpelje-Kozina 
station gleamed into sight round the 


great curve the line makes here, and 
we drew up beside the platform. I 
let down the window of the coupé 
and noted, without looking towards 
him, that my neighbour did the same. 
I looked out nonchalantly for five 
minutes or so smoking a cigarette, 
then I drew up the glass again and 
pulled down the blinds. I took off 
my hat and put on my fur cap. 
Iridé had brought a shawl, and also 
a rug and an umbrella. I put the 
hat on the end of the umbrella, 
placing the latter in the seat near 
the window, then I disposed the 
shaw] round it in such a manner 
that the shadow cast by the ceiling 
lamp on the blind was not unlike 
that of a man leaning back in the 
corner. Next I felt for my brandy- 
flask and the little loaf, which was 
likely to prove useful, though it had 
only been bought as an excuse for 
entering the shop. Then I took 
Tridé’s rug on my arm, and applying 
my pass-key soon swung the door 
open. I had one second of terrible 
apprehension lest the spy should look 
out of his other window, but his at- 
tention was naturally firmly fixed on 
seeing that we did not escape him on 
the platform-side, for he knew that 
the other door must be locked. There 
was no one on the three sets of metals 
that gleamed in the cold moonlight 
between the train from which we 
had just emerged and the low bank 
that skirted the rough ground beyond 
the line. We crossed the track, 
dodging for shelter behind one or 
two empty trucks that stood there, 
and in another moment were crouch- 
ing behind the low rough wooden 
screens that are here erected to catch 
the drift of the whirling snows that 
prevail during the winter, and pre- 
vent it from blocking the line. Here 
we stayed for ten minutes after the 
train left, till the station-lamps were 
extinguished and the place itself de- 
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serted save by one night-porter and 
the signal-man, who were too much in- 
terested in their own conversation to 
notice the two figures that stole 
silently away from the shadows of 
the snow-screens lying black in the 
white moonlight. 


CHAPTER XV. 


[ THINK that until the moment we 
began to leave the neighbourhood of 
the station, neither Iridé nor I had 
realised that our plan was actually 
being attempted. We had been com- 
pelled to put it into execution so 
immediately after conceiving it, that, 
speaking for myself, I felt as though 
I was in a dream. A glance at my 
companion, however, was enough to 
dispel that illusion: her face was set 
forward; her head held high with 
a poise of exultation or defiance, I 
was not sure which; and I felt that, 
so far as she was concerned, I should 
have no flagging spirits to keep up, 
nor any failing courage to stimulate. 
Girls of Iridé’s position in Soloporto, 
and indeed in Italy also, are not 
brought up to undergo any personal 
exertion greater than that involved 
in attending a ball, or doing a little 
shopping in the Corso; hence I felt 
the more admiration for the courage 
with which this woman, who had never 
taken a long walk in her life, pre- 
pared to drag herself over six miles 
of rough country road late at night. 

For a short distance our way lay 
over ground strewn with large stones, 
between which the dead growth of 
coarse grass was matted and slippery 
with frost, and I was terrified lest 
Iridé should stumble and sprain her 
ankle. Twice she fell, and twice she 
got up before I could help her ; but 
I breathed more freely when this 
open bit of waste was safely traversed, 
and we were once more on that curve 
of the high road which intersected it. 


Here the going was much easier and 
we pushed rapidly on. We passed a 
large shallow pond, gleaming like a 
mirror in the moonlight, and then 
began to descend the steep road lead- 
ing to the little village of Klane, a 
mere handful of houses scattered under 
the flank of the great mountain that 
skirted the pocket-like valley. The 
entire population of the place, some 
hundred souls in all, was sound 
asleep ; but a wakeful cur barked in 
an outhouse, and a marauding cat 
fled like a passing shadow as we went 
steadily onward, up the now rising 
ground. Three miles from the station 
we came to a fork in the road where 
stood a lonely cottage, and leaving 
this to our left we quitted the high- 
way and followed the rough and stony 
track to the hamlet of Ocisla. A few 
yards down this I called a halt. 

“ Are you not tired?” I asked. 

*T have not thought about it,” she 
answered ; “I can go on still, if that 
is what you mean.” 

“Well,” said I, “we will go on 
for another quarter of a mile; then 
we will rest a little, and you must 
eat and drink something ;” and so we 
went on our way again. 

We had now passed the more fertile 
portion of the land hereabouts, for 
but little of the Karst is capable of 
cultivation. The floor of this great 
belt of limestone is naturally porous, 
and, save in the valleys which serve 
as pockets to catch the soil that drains 
from the hills, there is neither earth 
nor water enough to render agriculture 
possible. At irregular intervals, how- 
ever, the whole of the Karst is studded 
with curious circular depressions vary- 
ing in diameter from a few feet to 
several hundred metres, and in depth 
from a slight sinking to a well-like slope 
with expanded sides down which it is 
needful to cut zigzag paths for descent. 
These hollows, called doline, are all 
well furnished with rich red earth, 
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and each brings forth its fruits in due 
season, thanks to the industry of the 
Slav peasant who farms it. Some of 
these patches are so small that a vine 
and half a dozen cabbages only can 
find room for growth, while others 
contain large fields. 

The road along which we were 
passing brought us in a very short 
time to the tinkle of a spring, the 
village water-supply in fact, for in 
this waterless part of the world 
wherever there is a spring there is 
a village. Close by was a wayside 
shrine, and sitting down on the low 
stone wall opposite to this I drew 
forth the loaf and my flask of brandy. 
[ dipped my metal cup in the spring, 
and adding some of the spirit I made 
the girl drink it and eat a slice of the 
bread, while I refreshed myself at the 
same time in a similar fashion. We 
were both pleasantly warm from walk- 
ing, and the air was so perfectly still 
that we felt no chill. The ground 
sloped rapidly away beyond the wall 
to a depression in the rolling land, 
and the houses of the tiny village 
clung against the slope as swallows’ 
nests cling to a house. Everything 
lay clear in our sight, for the moon- 
light was intensely brilliant and, save 
for the skirts of a wood some two 
kilometres away to our left, there was 
neither bush nor tree. In the nearer 
reach of this wild space the bare 
stones, strewn over the land beneath 
us, gleamed white as silver where here 
and there their bleached surfaces 
caught the cold light. The atmo- 
sphere, sombre yet full of luminous 
haze, was like some magician’s veil 
that, hanging over this wilderness, 
hid all its gaunt and arid nakedness, 
revealing only the magnificent rolling 
sweep of the bare downs that rose 
gradually from the depth below to 
surge along the horizon,—a splendid 
limit beyond which might lie anything, 
or nothing. Away to the right, 


invisible in the halo of the distance, 
lay St. Servolo, where we were to 
seek refuge ; but I did not point out 
the spot to Iridé, lest she should 
begin to imagine that I was setting 
out for the end of the world itself. 
We soon resumed our journey, 
treading warily down the rough 
track that led between the silent 
unlighted houses, with their blank 
windows staring at the moon; the 
steep was a very sharp one, and 
brought us at last to a wide bed of 
coarse limestone detritus, washed over 
the road by the winter overflowings 
of two pools, in the level below the 
village. Having ploughed through 
this, we found ourselves fairly upon 
the last stage of our road, which 
wound ever upward over the bare 
downs. We had not gone half a 
dozen steps before a strange sigh 
passed in the air, stirring it for an 
instant then sinking into silence 
again; but my companion was so 
much absorbed in her own thoughts 
that she did not notice anything. 
Again that sigh, this time with the 
faintest shrillness in it, rose, flickered 
through space, and died once more 
into nothing. This time Iridé stopped 
for an instant in her steady but slow 


_ walking to ask, “‘ What was that?” 


“Oh nothing,” I answered, as care- 
lessly as I could ; “a slight breeze, I 
suppose.” But my heart sank while 
I said the words, for I knew that the 
only danger that existed for us on this 
flight was very near at hand. The Bora 
was upon us, and we could not retrace 
our steps to court certain discovery. 

Iridé had been born in Southern 
Italy and brought up at Ancona ; 
this was her first winter in Soloporto, 
and no one who has not lived in that 
place or its neighbouring coast-line 
can have any idea of this terrible 
wind. The girl walked on steadily 
after my answer, for she had all the 
courage which ignorance of risk often 
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brings, but the last sigh of air had 
hardly died away before it was suc- 
ceeded by a wild moaning sound 
that wandered between earth and 
heaven like the voice of some spirit 
seeking rest and finding none; then 
came a sudden little gust that smote 
the face with a chill, and then again 
the moan. 

“What is that odd sound?” de- 
manded Iridé, pausing once more. 

*T am afraid,” I said, “that the 
wind is rising, and it blows very 
strongly hereabouts; we must make 
the best of our way to St. Servolo, 
and try to reach some shelter before 
it becomes a gale.” 

But I knew only too well that in 
no circumstances could we hope to 
escape without great toil and risk, 
and more battling with the tempest 
than I cared to anticipate for Iridé. 
We mended our pace a little, but 
fast as we walked the wind rose still 
faster. What an unearthly combina- 
tion of sound it was! How it whined 
and gibbered along the ground, and 
then rose shrieking with triumph to 
the very arch of heaven, how it as- 
sailed us with a steady onslaught of 
pitiless strength, and how cold, ah, 
how cold! And of all that terrible 
clamour, as of devils broken loose, 
there was no outward sign whatever. 
The bleached boulders lay motionless 
under the clear moon that sailed 
serene in the starry skies; the sparse 
wiry grass between the stones was 
too short and too matted with frost 
to stir; there was not a bush nor a 
tree within sight ; only from the dark 
skirts of the wood in the distance we 
caught at fitful intervals the dull roar 
of the wind as it fought among the 
branches. Within sight, only our- 
selves were in visible motion amid the 
unearthly force that was abroad. Long 
before the wind had reached its full 
force Iridé was clinging to me, and I 
to her, to prevent ourselves from being 


swept entirely apart or thrown to the 
ground. Our bodies were all aglow 
with the exertion of fighting our way, 
and as we panted our parted lips 
drew in the intensely cold air that 
throttled one with a sense of moving 
ice. Every now and then the blast 
swept more immediately about us like 
a live thing that sought to envelope 
us, to tear us from our foothold and 
fling us down; then, as we strained 
every muscle to stand our ground, the 
gale would suddenly leave us, and we 
could hear it rend a screaming track 
through the distance, only to return 
the next moment for a fresh onslaught. 
Deafened by the ceaseless roar, and 
half blinded by the fierce and wolfish 
cold that stung eyes and faces, we 
struggled on, fighting for every step 
of our road. Sometimes the terrible 
force that was about us was such that 
we could only stand still, not daring 
even to lift a foot for a further ad- 
vance. Often we were compelled to 
stop suddenly and crouch on the 
ground lest we should be flung on our 
faces. Sometimes we were assailed 
from one side, sometimes from another, 
for the furious gale blew from every 
northern quarter and shifted with 
varying uncertainty. The clamour 
was so fearful that I was compelled 
to shout encouragement to my com- 
panion who, with a silent bravery 
that compelled admiration, fought 
her way along at my side. 

My greatest fear was lest we 
should be driven off the road, which 
was hereabouts so rough that little 
save the absence of grass distinguished 
it from the land on either side. If 
once we wandered I felt that we were 
practically in imminent danger of our 
lives, for no living thing could long 
survive without shelter of some de- 
scription in this hurricane. 

Padre Cristoffero always burned a 
light the whole night in a certain 
little window of his cottage, and I 
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looked out eagerly for this, in order 
to shape our way towards its kindly 
twinkle that meant rest and safety, 
for otherwise than by this tiny beacon 
it would have been difficult to dis- 
tinguish the rough building from the 
boulders and stones that surrounded 
it on every side. 

Slowly we advanced, breathless and 
weary, till at last, just as my strain- 
ing eyes again sought fruitlessly for 
the ray of light, Iridé clutched me 
still more tightly by the arm and put 
her lips close to my ear. “TI can do 
no more,” she screamed, and the shrill 
desperation of her voice pierced my 
very heart with fear and pity. 

“Courage!” I shouted, as I felt 
her begin to reel and _ sway. 
“Courage! it is nearly over, we 
cannot be far now. Come, put out 
your strength.” 

She struggled bravely, and gathered 
herself together to respond to my ur- 
gent words; but I felt that she was 
exhausted, as she clung to me trailing 
her limbs in the effort to move forward. 

“Shelter!” she shrieked in my 
ear; “only a place to fall and die 
in!” 

Frantic with fear, I wound my arm 
round her waist, and half carried, 
half supported her. I could see 
nothing as yet of Padre Cristoffero’s 
light, which after all might have 
easily been extinguished by the wind 
in such a storm, but a few yards off 
the road on our right I saw three or 
four huge boulders thrown together, 
and towards these I dragged her, think- 
ing we might crouch beside them. As 
we drew nearer I saw that they rose 
at the deeper end of a small decline 
which sloped gently upward. I made 
the best of my way hither, feeling Iridé 
fight against her weakness yet grow 
every moment more helpless ; and at 
last managed to get her and myself 
into the partial shelter of this hollow. 
It was but a few yards in length, 


and as I struggled to its deeper end, 
whence rose the great grey boulders I 
had seen from the road, a black rift 
in them came suddenly into view. In 
spite of my fears, in spite of our 
danger, in spite of everything, I gave 
a cry of exultation,—we were stand- 
ing at the entrance to St. Servolo’s 
grotto! We were saved! 

A very few seconds passed in the 
partial shelter of the hollow sufficed 
to give us pause to recover our breath, 
and to hope once more ; I even felt 
Iridé’s slight figure straighten itself, 
as she tried to reanimate her ex- 
hausted limbs. The narrow, irregular 
rift in the rocks was closed by an 
iron gate, which, out of deference to 
Padre Cristoffero’s wishes, was un- 
locked. I soon swung it back, and 
we began to descend the score or so 
of steep rough steps that led to the 
floor of the grotto. This was so far 
beneath the external surface of the 
ground that when we reached it the 
bars of the iron gate were some 
eighteen feet above the level of our 
heads, and were clearly outlined 
against the clear night radiance 
without. 

There was a strange sense of peace 
and security about our refuge, a sense 
the stronger for the distant sound of 
the raging wind that reached us faint 
and muffled. The temperature was 
equable, and felt warm after the 
terrible cold without. Iridé sank 
down on the first step of the rude 
altar where the good Padre said his 
daily mass. For myself I was glad 
to take a seat upon the last of the 
steps composing the staircase, for 
spirit and flesh are sometimes willing 
together, though the latter may fail, 
as in my case, from being older than 
the soul it encloses, which is quite a 
possible thing though it sounds a 
paradox. All my sense of youthful 
chivalry and daring, all my device 
for mastery over untoward circum- 
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stances, all my resolution to carry 
through my wild project, had com- 
bined within the past hour to make 
me oblivious of my sixty years, that 
had nevertheless contributed not a 
little to my illusion by bearing me 
loyally through the stress. There- 
fore now that it was over, now that 
a comparative haven had been at- 
tained, and that my object was in 
part accomplished, I had time to 
become conscious of a certain lassi- 
tude and exhaustion. For two or 
three minutes I sat in silence, then, 
“How do you feel now?” I asked. 

There was no answer, and with a 
vague sense of alarm I rose, groped 
my way across the uneven earthen 
floor, and felt for the girl, whom I 
found as I had feared, prostrate. I 
rummaged behind some stalactites for 
the lantern and matches that the 
Padre habitually kept there, and 
drawing them out soon struck a light. 
Iridé was lying on the ground, an 
inanimate form, her long black hair, 
escaped from its fastenings, streaming 
over her shoulders. Lifting up her 
head I pillowed it on the rough steps ; 
fortunately the flask of brandy was 
not quite empty, and after pouring 
a little of the spirit between her lips, 
I soaked her handkerchief in St. 
Servolo’s spring and bathed her fore- 
head. In a few minutes her large 
dark eyes opened and she stared 
about her, first in bewilderment, and 
then, as her glance fell upon me, with 
dawning memory. I helped her to a 
sitting posture, and made her drink 
a spoonful of the raw spirit. 

“T must have fainted,” she said 
apologetically, with the ghost of a 
smile. “How very stupid of me! 
I never did such a thing in my life 
before.” 

“Very possibly not,” I answered ; 
“but I venture to doubt whether you 
ever took a walk like this before.” 

“No, certainly not,” she said; “I 


never could have dreamed that any- 
thing could be so awful,” and she 
shivered a little, partly at the recol- 
lection of the storm, partly with the 
chill that was beginning to creep over 
her now that the violent exertion had 
ceased. 

“You cannot stay here,” I said, 
“at least not without a mattress and 
some warm covering. Will you be 
afraid to remain alone in the grotto 
a little while I fetch help?” 

“No,” she said, “I am not at all 
frightened ; but surely you had better 
stay here also, or perhaps you will be 
killed or injured if you venture out 
again, and then what could I do for 
you!” and she smiled upon me in the 
kindest fashion. 

“Oh, I am old and hardened; 
besides, I can get along quicker if I 
am alone without you to look after. 
Also it seems to me that the wind is 
going down a little; sometimes it 
lulls for an hour or so, and then 
begins again. I will try to find my 
friend, whom you will certainly hope 
may be your friend also as soon as 
you see him;” and buttoning my 
coat closely about me I prepared to 
mount the stair again. 

Iridé still sat on the step, while 
the lantern stood on the stone slab 
that did duty for an altar, and, as I 
slowly climbed my way outwards and 
paused at the gate to turn and close 
it, the sight below was an unearthly 
one. The light shone full upon 
Tridé’s beautiful face, throwing it into 
strong relief, and casting grim black 
shadows of the fantastic crags and 
stalactites upon the floor in a dapple 
of grotesqueness. The source of the 
light was invisible from the entrance 
where I stood, and I would have 
forgiven any wandering stranger, who 
had chanced upon the scene, for vow- 
ing that the era of fairy tales was not 
yet over, and that in this benighted 
wilderness there yet lingered a lovely 
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and enchanted princess, confined by 
some magician’s spell in a darksome 
cavern underground. 

Outside the gale had slightly abated, 
and by dint of great effort it was pos- 
sible to walk without feeling every 
instant that you were about to be 
thrown down. Nevertheless my way 
was a very difficult one, and in some 
respects more dangerous than had 
hitherto been the case, by reason of 
the fact that I was obliged to steer a 
more or less uncertain course across 
the rough upland where no road nor 
track existed. I slipped over the 
tussocks of frozen grass; I bruised 
my feet and strained my ankles among 
the innumerable stones, small and 
large, which bestrewed the ground ; 
and all the time I had to keep some 
sort of a look out lest I should acci- 
dentally miss the low rough dwelling 
of Padre Cristoffero. 

It seemed hours before I at length 
stumbled accidentally upon the place 
I sought, and in reality I had gone a 
certain distance out of my direct way 
in my vagrant search after the build- 
ing, which I took at first for an un- 
usually large mass of boulders. A 
nearer inspection, however, showed me 
that the unshapen stones were piled 


together in a rude order, and in my, 


fear lest I should be mistaken in that 
which seemed too good to be true, I 
drew one of my shoulders all along 
the windward side of the house. At 
the corner round which I felt for the 
door a blast swept round the angle and 
knocked medown. I crawled forward 
on hands and knees, skirting the width 
of the house, and scraping all the skin 
off my benumbed hands against the 
stones, till having in quadruped fashion 
passed the next corner, I stood upright 
again and leaned panting for breath 
against the door, upon which I battered 
as loudly as my grazed hands would 
permit. On this, the lee side, of the 
house, there was comparative calm, 


and I was glad of a pause for breath. 
Visions, however, of Iridé alone, and 
perhaps terrified at something unfore- 
seen in the grotto, prompted a second 
application of my knuckles, which was 
followed so immediately by the sound 
of footsteps that I was at once certain 
that the Padre had not sought his bed 
that night. Another moment, and 
with the sound of a grating key the 
door opened and I stepped inside. 
Padre Cristoffero carried a little 
lantern, which had no sooner showed 
him my face than he started so vio- 
lently that he nearly dropped the 
light. “Holy Virgin!” he cried, 
*“Romagno! What in the world are 
you doing here ?” 
“Why did you open the door so 
immediately without finding out first 
who was knocking?” I asked. “ Sup- 
pose I had been a thief now, you 
might have been robbed and perhaps 
murdered without anyone knowing it.” 
The Padre smiled, his own peculiarly 
gentle smile that lent to his face that 
serene and benevolent expression 
which was its chief charm. “One 
can only die onee,” he said simply ; 
“besides on a night like this one 
should not keep even a thief outside. 
Old Anna is sleeping here too, as she 
goes by train to-morrow to Soloporto 
if the storm abates enough to allow 
her to walk to the station.” The 
Padre gave this last information with 
a species of innocent triumph, as 
though the old woman-servant from 
the village a mile away was a warrior 
armed to the teeth to protect him. 
“But what are you doing here?” he 
repeated, leading the way to his tiny 
kitchen, where a glorious fire of logs 
was piled on the square hearth built 
against the corner with low benches 
round it, whence anyone sitting might 
thrust his very boots into the flame if 
so minded. An old Slav woman got 
up as we came in. 
“T am here, Padre Cristoffero, 
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upon an errand which I think it is 
best not to explain too fully, and I am 
not alone.” 


“Not alone!” cried my host in 
amazement. “Why, who is with 
you?” 


“ A woman,” I answered, “a young 
and lovely woman.” 

The good priest’s face clouded a 
little, and a puzzled, almost pained 
expression crept into his blue eyes. 
** But, Romagno,” he began, with some 
hesitation, “this sounds all very 
strange, and—TI am not versed in the 
ways of the world but still—er—this 
—er—young female—is—is—that is, 
she is not I suppose er—a person 
of og 

In my and intimate 
knowledge of the matter in hand I 
had entirely overlooked the possible 
and very natural interpretation of my 
which Padre Cristoffero had 
put upon them. In spite of every- 
thing I laughed out loud, and the 
sound seemed to comfort the priest 
whose troubled face began to clear. 
“Set your mind at rest,” I said; “I 
am sixty years old and might almost 
be the lady’s grandfather. She is an 
honest woman, beautiful too as I have 
said, but unhappy, and I am trying 
to help her, for the sake of one dear 
to us both.” 

“But where is 
Padre Cristoffero, 
well he might be. 

“She is in the grotto, and I have 
not a moment to lose in returning to 
fetch her; but I came to beg a warm 
covering of some kind and food, in 
should not be able to get 
here for some hours. You will take 
her in, will you not?” I concluded. 

Padre Cristoffero looked a little 
doubtful for a moment. “ You see, 
tomagno,” he began, with a slight 
hesitation, “I cannot well, being a 
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priest, entertain this young lady; still 
— if only I could have consulted one 
or two brethren ” he went 
rubbing his chin doubtfully. 

“But surely,” I began, dismayed, 
for I confess this possible aspect of 
the case had not occurred to me, 
“you will not leave the girl to perish 
of cold so near to shelter; why, you 
said just now you would not even 
shut out a thief on such a night.” 

* Of course, of course,” he answered, 
his charming smile once more irradiat- 
ing his face; “you are quite right, 
Romagno. I fear that I am some- 
times prone to follow the letter of the 
law and to disregard its spirit; it is 
a fault against which I must struggle,” 
he continued, as though he were not 
the incarnation of benevolence. “It 
is plainly my duty to succour those in 
any need of help, either spiritual or 
corporeal. As a Christian gentle- 
man I will willingly offer my hospi- 
tality to this unfortunate lady; let 
us go at once,” and he began to bustle 
about. 

But here Anna interposed, having 
listened to the foregoing dialogue, 
which takes much longer to read than 
to speak. “T will go with you both,” 
she said; “but his Reverence must 
wear his thickest coat and his warmest 
skull-cap. I will first boil some milk ; 
the fire is hot, and in a trice it will 
be ready ; the pan is now close to the 
embers.” 

She was an active and sturdy old 
woman, and had soon got the priest 
into a heavy coat and a thickly quilted 
round cap, over which she insisted 
upon tying a black silk handkerchief. 
Then she put a candle in her pocket, 
and taking up a warm shawl in which 
she had wrapped the bettle of milk, 
she threw another log on the fire, and 
we all three went out into the storm 
and the moonlight once more. 
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THE OLDEST GUIDE-BOOK IN THE WORLD.' 


Some seventeen centuries ago an 
old gentleman of antiquarian temper 
and simple faith set out upon a journey 
through Greece. Wherever he went 
he kept his eyes and his ears open, 
and though he was not gifted with 
the power of vivid observation he 
heard and remembered the reckless 
gossip of a hundred local guides. 
Fortified, moreover, by the study not 
only of Thucydides and Herodotus, 
but of as many county histories as he 
could find, he resumed in his proper 
person all the historical and geo- 
graphical knowledge of his time. 
Whether or no he believed the book 
which he compiled after his many tours 
a masterpiece of literature, remains 
uncertain; but no immodesty could 
have persuaded him that his compost 
of legends and itineraries was destined 
to outlive the manifold shocks of time 
and chance. But while the wave of 
oblivion has overtaken Sappho, whom 
he quotes, and Menander, whose grave 
he reverently contemplated, his Dr- 
SCRIPTION OF GREECE has been flung, 
like an old shoe, high upon the 
beach. 

Nor does his good fortune end with 
his survival. He not only lives; he 
lives in the light of day. No modern 
guide-book to Greece can be compiled 
without his aid, and even the tourist 
is familiar with his name. Moreover, 
the subject of his treatise has made 
him a plaything of scholarship, and 
you might fill a library with books 
and pamphlets based upon his re- 
searches. The Germans have contem- 

' Pausantas’s DESCRIPTION OF GREECE ; 


translated with a commentary by J. G. 
Frazer. In six volumes; London, 1898. 


plated him from every point of view. 
They have tested his dates, and 
doubted his credibility. To this 
professor he has seemed a faithful 
voyager; for that one he is a char- 
latan, collecting from books the ex- 
periences of others. He has known 
praise and blame, honour and con- 
tempt ; but never, for all his lack of 
pretence, has he encountered neglect. 
And now, in Mr. Frazer’s monumen- 
tal edition, the last tribute of respect 
has been paid him. Translated into 
English, far more limpid and readable 
than his own cramped Greek, equipped 
with a commentary five or six times 
greater in bulk than the mere text, 
he takes a place in the scholar’s 
library which does not yield in dignity 
to the position occupied by Mayor’s 
JUVENAL or the SopHoctes of Pro- 
fessor Jebb. For Mr. Frazer is a 
prince of editors. A scholar, who is 
also a man of letters, an antiquarian 
without pedantry, a traveller, who 
has not hesitated to test his learning 
on the spot, he has made Pausanias 
the excuse for an invaluable work 
upon the history, legends, and archzo- 
logy of Greece. While he recognises 
the importance of Pausanias’s work, he 
does not magnify his author into an 
impeccable hero. On the contrary, 
he is alive always to his limitations 
and defects, and from the fulness of 
his own knowledge he checks and 
amplifies the traveller’s statements at 
every page. Of course he has over- 
looked none of the German authori- 
ties, but his method of argument is 
not theirs. He sees through the 
printed word to the meaning it 
conveys, and shows by many a modern 
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instance how futile is Teutonic pe- 
dantry. For example, at the very 
beginning of the first book Pausanias 
notes that there were ship-sheds at 
Pireus down to his time. Even 
more : the township was so flourishing, 
says Pausanias, as to possess two 
colonnades together with sanctuaries 
of Zeus and Aphrodite. Whence 
Herr Kalkmann argues without more 
ado that Pausanias is not describing 
what he saw, but is merely pilfering 
from the books of his distant pre- 
decessors. And why? Because it is 
notorious that the docks of Pirzus 
were burnt and its walls demolished 
under Sylla, and because Strabo de- 
clared that the place, as he knew it, 
was a rubbish-heap. The argument 
implies that nothing can be rebuilt 
that has once been pulled down, and 
that two centuries of prosperity are 
unavailing to repair the savagery of 
war. “ This,” says Mr. Frazer, with 
excellent sense, “is much as if a 
traveller who visited Magdeburg in 
1831 should be expected to describe 
from personal observation the blood- 
stained ruins in which Tilly left the 
city after his ferocious sack in May, 
1631.” The parallel is perfect at all 
points, and should be enough to 
reduce to absurdity the method of 
criticism which prevails in modern 
Germany. 

For another reason Mr. Frazer is 
better qualified than any other scholar 
of his time to elucidate the text of 
Pausanias. In the province of folk- 
lore the author of THe GoLpEN 
Bovucn has few competitors; and 
since, as we shall presently see, this 
ancient tourist was a tireless collector 
of legends, his text provides abun- 
dant material for commentary. Thus 
for the story of the rifled treasury, of 
which Pausanias makes Orchomenus 
the scene, and which is best known in 
the version of Herodotus, Mr. Frazer 
has collected some thirty parallels, 


while he has treated the familiar 
legend of Bethgellert, which has its 
counterparts in Phocis and ancient 
India, with the same fulness of illus- 
tration. Similarly there is no custom 
recorded by the Greek traveller which 
Mr. Frazer cannot match in Java 
or Sumatra, in Abyssinia or the 
islands of the distant Pacific. One 
may doubt whether the industrious 
collection of parallels can prove any- 
thing more than the unanimity of 
human minds ; one may not doubt the 
ingenuity or learning of this, the final, 
edition of Pausanias. 

Wherefore, if it be permitted to 
Pausanias to look back from the land 
beyond the grave, he must be filled with 
a proud surprise. For here he is, as 
simple an antiquarian as ever set pack 
upon his shoulders, treated with the re- 
spect and erudition generally reserved 
for historians and poets. Who he was 
and what, to whom this good fortune 
has befallen, is unknown and probably 
unknowable. He was born in Lydia 
and flourished in the second century 
under the Emperor Hadrian, “ the 
Prince,” he declares, “who did most 
for the glory of God and the happiness 
of his subjects.” For the rest, we must 
infer his character from his book, 
and since he chose to hide his person- 
ality, either from natural modesty or 
fear of the critics, the inference is 
naturally partial. But it is evident 
that he was serious even to pedantry, 
incapable of humour, and far more 
skilled in research than in observation. 
That he visited the places which he 
described is obvious, and it needs the 
wrong-headed ingenuity of a German 
professor to prove him an impostor ; 
but he is seldom touched by the senti- 
ment of mountain village or wooded 
valley, and you picture him rather 
poring over a manuscript than 
amazed at the masterpieces of Phidias. 
Before all things he was a Pagan, as 
became a contemporary of Lucian, and 
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you read his DescripTion as you read 
the True History, firm in the belief 
that Athens was still the capital of the 
world. Not even conquest killed the 
glory of Greece, and six centuries 
after Pericles the city of Sophocles 
and Plato, of Aischylus and Aristo- 
phanes, retained her influence. From 
beginning to end of THe DEscrIPTION 
you will find no word of Christian 
encroachment, no word of the litera- 
ture which had made the Tiber 
famous. Pausanias, who is constant 
in his reference to the poetry and 
history of Greece, knows nothing of 
Cicero or Virgil, of Livy or Plautus. 
Once, indeed, he records a visit which 
he paid to the imperial metropolis. 
“T saw white deer at Rome,” he 
writes with a curiosity worthy of 
Samuel Pepys, “and very much was 
I surprised to see them ; but it did not 
occur to me to enquire where they 
were brought from, whether from con- 
tinents or islands.” That is all, and 
it is an eloquent commentary upon 
the persistence of the Hellenic ideal. 
The casual reader is only too apt to 
chop the history of the world into 
separate blocks, and to forget that 
a definite separation is impossible. 
Rome climbed the summit of her 
power, and even faced the descent, 
while Greece still remained the law- 
giver of the intellect. Pausanias, 
then, was a Pagan, and if he does not 
accept all the ancient legends, he 
records them without smile or com- 
ment. He fathers one athlete upon 
a river, another upon an apparition, 
nor does he attempt to distinguish 
between myth and history. Now and 
again he shows the cloven hoof of 
rationalism. For instance he explains 
the fable that Procne and Philomela 
were turned into a swallow and a 
nightingale by the plaintive and dirge- 
like song of these birds. And worse 
still, he rejects the story of Narcissus, 
because it is folly, says he, to suppose 
No. 462.—voL. LXXxVII. 


that a person who has reached the age 
of falling in love should be unable to 
distinguish between a man and his 
shadow. This, indeed, is the childish- 
ness of scepticism, but Pausanias does 
not often err so gravely, and he ac- 
tually wrote a confession of faith in 
his maturer years. ‘“ When I began 
this work [the passage is in the Eighth 
Book] I used to look on these Greek 
stories as little better than foolishness, 
but now that I have got as far as 
Arcadia my opinion about them is 
this: I believe that the Greeks who 
were accounted wise spoke of old in 
riddles and not straight out, and 
accordingly I conjecture that this 
story about Cronus is a bit of Greek 
philosophy. In matters of religion I 
will follow tradition.” 

So this subject of Hadrian followed 
the tradition of the Greeks, and even 
at the first his scepticism was reluctant 
and transitory. He proposes an im- 
plicit faith in the gods; he believes 
that Apollo competed at Olympia, and 
that Hephestus was an artificer in 
bronze. On the other hand, he was 
as determined to reject the possibility 
of hell as our own emancipated clergy. 
“Tt is not easy,” says he, “ to believe 
that the gods have an underground 
abode in which the souls of the dead 


‘ assemble.” But this doubt did not 


prevent a cordial faith in were-wolves 
and ghosts; in brief, as he said, he 
followed tradition, reserving to him- 
self the privilege of occasional dissent. 
In one other respect, also, he resembled 
the best of his remoter ancestors. He 
had a heart-whole distrust of politics. 
Though he was inclined to believe 
with Candide that he lived in the 
best of all possible worlds, and that 
the Emperor Hadrian was the best of 
all possible emperors, nothing would 
have persuaded him to take any part 
in public affairs. Demosthenes is still 
an awful warning, and it is the ora- 
tor’s fate which prompts the following 
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passage: “ Well, methinks, the man 
who throws himself heart and soul 
into a political career and puts his 
trust in the people never yet came 
to a good end.” Thus he preferred 
travel to government, and set out 
upon his voyage full of confidence in 
the autocracy that governed the world. 
But even upon his journeys he carried 
with him his customary gravity. He 
did not travel for travelling’s sake, 
nor for the mere delight of the eye. 
History rather than sensation en- 
grossed him, and he was as remote 
from jocularity as from enthusiasm. 
Once he permits himself what in 
another writer might appear to be 
a joke. “The moon, they say, loved 
Endymion,” so he writes in his history 
of Elis, “and he had fifty daughters 
by the goddess. Others, with more 
probability, say that Endymion mar- 
ried a wife;” but we dare not press 
the point, and perhaps the jest is 
unconscious. In yet another respect 
he separates himself from the mass of 
travellers. He does not tell you how 
he journeyed from place to place, and 
he is severely silent on the innumer- 
able incidents which colour the least 
adventurous voyage with amusement 
or disappointment. There is no word 
of ships or saddle-horses ; no reproach 
for ill-stocked inn or rapacious custom- 
house. Nor may it be pleaded for 
Pausanias that the austerity of his 
time did not permit these innocent 
freedoms. You cannot think that 
Lucian would have travelled through 
Elis or Attica without noting the 
bad roads and the hospitality of the 
natives. Moreover in Dicwearchus, 
freely quoted by Mr. Frazer, we have 
evidence cnough that the Special 
Correspondent was familiar to Greece 
centuries before Pausanias. 

For Dicearchus (a pupil of Aris- 
totle, if the attribution of the work 
be correct,) was as jaunty a tourist 
as ever wore a tweed suit or slung 


a field-glass over his shoulder. His 
flow of spirits was unfailing, and his 
humour would have been new to-day. 
For him the eye was more important 
than the brain ; he recorded what he 
saw rather than what he had learned, 
and therefore he is an entertaining 
companion. His account of Athens 
would have gained an instant success 
in a halfpenny paper, for it is witty, 
superficial, and highly spiced. He at 
least did not approach the greatest 
of all cities in an attitude of admira- 
tion. No; he found its houses mean, 
and its streets “nothing but miser 
able old lanes.” Moreover, the place, 
so he said, “was infested with a set 
of scribblers who worry visitors and 
rich strangers.” But these scoundrels 
were not tolerated, and the people, if 
it caught them, made a speedy example 
of them. Oropus he denounced for a 
nest of hucksters. “ The greed of the 
custom-house officers,” he complained, 
“is unsurpassed, their roguery invete- 
rate and bred in the bone.” Worse 
still, the citizens were coarse and 
truculent in their manners, and reform 
was impossible, since all the respect- 
able members of the community were 
knocked on the head. But it was 
at Thebes that he reached the culmi- 
nation of his displeasure. The in- 
habitants of the Beeotian capital were, 
in the estimation of this traveller, 
rash, insolent, and overbearing. Their 
face was set against justice, and law- 
suits commonly lasted thirty years, so 
that fisticuffs took the place of reason 
and “the methods of the prize-ring 
were transferred to the courts of 
justice.” As for the poet Laon, who 
praised the Beotians, he “did not 
speak the truth, the fact being that 
he was caught in adultery and let 
off lightly by the injured husband.” 
Thus, indeed, does Dicearchus sum 
up the vices of the hated province : 
“Greed lives in Oropus, envy in 
Tanagra, quarrelsomeness in Thespie, 
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insolence in Thebes, covetousness in 
Anthedon, curiosity in Corona, brag- 
ging in Platea, fever in Onchestus, 
and stupidity in Haliartus.” Here is 
a pretty indictment for us, framed in 
the true modern style. 

But Pausanias is not esteemed for 
the qualities which give a value to the 
vivid pictures of Dicearchus. The 
Lydian traveller indeed was a steady, 
conscientious, elderly pedant, incapable 
of recording or even of receiving quick 
impressions. He belonged to that 
class which is born middle-aged, and 
you cannot imagine his sluggish soul 
stimulated to excess by anger or 
admiration. Were he alive to day he 
would tramp round Europe with a 
kodak and a green butterfly-net, and 
if he were persuaded to write a book, 
the book would have to be hidden 
away for two or three hundred years 
before it attained its proper value. 
Such literature, in fact, is like red 
wine, the better for keeping; but 
Pausanius has endured the test of 
time, and his work has acquired a 
mellowness, which he, good soul, could 
never have hoped for it. Even his 
style proves the modesty of his ambi- 
tion. Clumsy and parenthetic, it is 
ill-suited to the expression of senti- 
ment, and rendered him happily in- 
capable either of cant or of word- 
painting. Yet now and again you 
wish that he had warmed his frosty 
temper at the fire of enthusiasm. For 
his virtues of restraint carry him too 
far in the opposite direction, and to 
read his book from chapter to chapter 
is to recognise that his narrative is 
very often dry and _ uninspired. 
Though he listened with credulous 
attention to the guides who accom- 
panied him to temple and _picture- 
gallery, the anecdotes which he 
records are drawn from myth and 
history. Hence, with few exceptions, 
they are familiar and impersonal, 
though when he does break out into 


romance, the rare interest makes you 
regret his limitations the more 
bitterly. 

It is a temptation, however, to 
which he does not often yield, for he 
is, in truth, a Bedeker, body and soul. 
None the less, where he was interested 
he showed himself a patient and con- 
scientious workman. Above all he 
had a passion for religious rites and 
superstitions, and, if he cared little 
how his contemporaries looked and 
lived, he zealously enquired how they 
worshipped and what they believed. 
He amassed strange facts with the 
same zeal wherewith Robert Burton 
gathered strange citations. Indeed 
his intellect resembled, on an infinitely 
lower plane, the intellect of the in- 
genious Anatomist. Mr. Frazer has 
collected a nosegay of the traveller’s 
superstitions, and very curious they 
are. Thus this Pagan, who was half a 
sceptic at times, notes that within the 
precinct of Zeus on Mount Lyceus 
neither men nor animals cast shadows, 
and that whoever entered the enclo- 
sure died within the year. Still more 
fantastic is the legend of the trout in 
the river Aroanius, who sang like 
thrushes, and Mr. Frazer’s note tells 
you that the legend is still believed. 
And with a like faith Pausanius relates 


‘ that he who catches a fish in the lake 


near Ajgize is straightway turned into a 
fish called the Fisher. So at Marathon 
the dead warriors rise from their 
graves and fight the battle over again, 
while neither snakes nor wolves can 
live in Sardinia. These are but a 
handful of the superstitions you will 
find recorded in this strange compila- 
tion; and they are no more interest- 
ing than the descriptions of worship 
and priestcraft, which prove that in 
the second century after Christ the 
priests still made rain by dipping an 
oak-branch in a spring, and poured 
the warm blood of beasts into tombs 
that the dead might not suffer thirst. 
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What matters it, then, that our guide 
is silent over the natural beauties of 
the landscape, when he has preserved 
for us so vast a wealth of legend and 
story ? 

sut Pausanias was something else 
besides an amateur of folklore. Like 
the excellent archeologist that he was 
he never passed by a building or a 
monument without a description. He 
had a subdued passion for sculpture 
and architecture, and how faithful 
was his dull observation of sites and 
temples has been proved at Athens, 
at Olympia, and elsewhere. But he 
seldom offers a decided judgment 
upon the works which he examines, 
and his criticism is as far below the 
alert enthusiasm of Lucian as it is 
above the vague preciosity of Philo- 
stratus. Being by temperament and 
habit an antiquarian he preferred the 
old to the new, and if now and then 
he takes pleasure in mere archaism 
and betrays a taste which nowadays 
we should call Pre-Raphaelite, his 
preferences have been justified by the 
wisdom of all the ages. However, 
though he never commits the sins of 
false admiration and shallow dilettant- 
ism, it is in the matter of Greek art 
that his sedulous moderation is most 
irritating. He who might have told 
us so much tells us so little. For 
example, he had the opportunity to 
solve some secrets of Greek painting. 
True, a lost art which appeals to the 
eye can never be recovered through 
the medium of words ; but an artist 
full of enthusiasm for line and colour 
might have given us news of those 
masterpieces, whose mere memory has 
conferred a kind of immortality upon 
Polygnotus and Panenus. A strange 
fatility has destroyed well-nigh every 
trace of ancient painting, and but for 
the critics and historians we should 
not know that Zeuxis ever existed. 
And thus a superstition has grown up 
that the Greeks, supreme at all other 


points, were deprived of the sense of 
colour, that the Athens of Pericles, 
in fact, was all white marble and blue 
sky. This superstition is exploded, 
no doubt, but we are still ignorant 
of Micon’s art, we still mistake the 
coloured aspect of Greek cities. Now 
Pausanius, had enthusiasm and techni- 
cal knowledge come to his aid, might 
have given us some enlightenment. 
He visited the Stoa Poikile, he de- 
scribes the famous Pinacotheca; he 
saw pictures of Scyrus captured by 
Achilles, and of Ulysses approaching 
Nausicaa and her maids as they 
washed their linen by the stream. 
But absorbed in the subject he looks 
upon these works as so many poems in 
the flat, and contents himself with 
contrasting Homer and Polygnotus as 
exponents of mythology. 

However we must not ask of a 
guide-book more than it can give us, 
and with all its shortcomings Pausa- 
nius’s DEscRIPTION is unique and in- 
valuable. It is great, perhaps, rather 
on account of its author’s opportunities 
than on account of his talent. He had 
the good fortune to visit Athens and 
Olympia (for instance) before the final 
desolation overtook them. The ac- 
count of the Parthenon occupies but 
a few lines, written without the 
smallest emotion. Yet the reader 
may feel some of the enthusiasm which 
should have stirred this industrious 
Beedeker. For when Pausanias visited 
Athens the images still stood upon 
their pedestals, the many shrines were 
still unviolated. The chryselephantine 
statue of the goddess still glittered 
within the cella of the Parthenon, 
and the traveller passed through the 
superb Propylea to the rock which 
held the glories of the world. But 
since the time of Pausanias_ the 
Acropolis has known the shocks of 
war and superstition. The Parthe- 
non, in turn, has been a Christian 
church and a Mahomedan mosque ; the 
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Erectheum, converted for a while to a 
temple of Divine Wisdom, degenerated 
into the harem of a turbaned Turk ; 
the destruction, which the explosion 
of a powder-magazine commenced, was 
increased by the bombardment of 
Morosini and his Venetians. Then 
followed a period of carelessness and 
neglect ; the priceless sculptures were 
targets for the heedless Turks, and 
might have been utterly destroyed had 
not Lord Elgin, Byron’s Vandal, 
carried them away into safer keeping. 
And now, where once the Turk was 
supreme, there reigns the German 
archeologist, who is as remote from 
the simple faith of the Pagan Pausa- 
nias as was the Moslem soldier. In 
fact the last sad indignity has over- 
taken what once was a living citadel, 
and temple and tower, spared demoli- 
tion, have become so many specimens 
in a vast museum. The specimens 
are cared for, it is true, and recon- 
structed by the scholarship that can 
pierce many mysteries. The scholar 
of to-day understands their meaning 
and purpose as well, perhaps, as the 
Athenians who passed them by in idle 
gaiety of heart. The most crabbed 
inscription is deciphered and ex- 
plained ; the scantiest indication of a 
column is sufficient for the reconstruc- 
tion of a temple. But even a temple 
is half dead without its worshippers, 
and when once the life of Athens 


ceased, the Acropolis was no more 
than a body without a soul. But in 
the time of Pausanias the citadel 
of Athens was still animated, and 
you read his work with the respect 
due to one who has known an ex- 
perience which can never be yours. 
After all, no guide-book has been 
written since which is likely to re- 
main, after seventeen centuries, a 
unique treasury of fable, history, and 
criticism ; and surely thus Pausanias 
deserves the learning and skill Mr. 
Frazer has devoted to him, with an 
untiring thoroughness which proves 
how ill-judged is the common reproach 
that modern work is done only for 
the day. And as for the subject of 
so much labour, his own conclusion 
justifies his many difficult wanderings. 
“Many a wondrous sight may be 
seen,” wrote he, “and not a few tales 
of wonder may be heard in Greece ; 
but there is nothing in which the 
blessing of God rests in so full a 
measure as the rites of Eleusis and 
the Olympic games.” The werst is, 
that, being initiate, he is silent, as in 
duty bound, concerning the mysteries, 
and that you can feel the spirit of 
the Olympic games more intimately 
in one ode of Pindar than in all 
Pausanias’s faithful record of innu- 
merable competitors and their for- 
gotten triumphs. 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
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Tue lives of eminent lawyers, if 
narrated with even moderate skill, 
rarely fail to contain much that lay 
as well as legal readers find interesting. 
The field of experience traversed is a 
wide one; 2thil humani alienum. In 
many cases, especially in the last and 
the earlier portion of the present cen- 
tury, some of the best reading is to 
be found in the anecdotes and re- 
miniscences of circuit life, with its 
humorous incidents and _ occasional 
adventures, the play of rival wits, the 
stories of exciting trials and sensa- 
tional catastrophes. The perils of 
the post-chaise, the humours of the 
road, the fun of grand night at the 
circuit-mess, all these have become 
little more than legendary. Counsel 
now run down from London by the 
night express, and hurry back so soon 
as their case is over ; and where there 
is anything like a steady stream of 
work, it is nearly monopolised by the 
local Bar. Some of the characteristics 
of circuit-life in Scotland,—’twas sixty 
years since or thereabouts 





are graphi- 
cally described in Lord Cockburn’s 
Circurr JourNgys, which, with the 
inevitable repetitions of a diary, and 
not a little crambe repetita, fit exer- 
cise for the art of skipping, still con- 
tain much to please the taste of the 
lawyer, the antiquary, or even “ that 
beast, the general reader.” Such pages 
preserve the aroma of manners and 
customs, of ways of life and habits of 
thought, now obsolete or fast becom- 
If we turn to the Colonies, 
we may there find a _ reproduction, 
modified by its environment, of some 
of the quaint features of the old cir- 
cuit-life at home. The old assertion 
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ON CIRCUIT AT THE CAPE. 


that there is no law south of the 
Tropic of Cancer is somewhat tvo 
sweeping. ‘The Englishman, when he 
sets up one of John Bull’s branch 
establishments, includes in his kit a 
copy of the British Constitution ; the 
lawyer soon follows with his wig and 
gown, and sets up his Courts of Oyer 
and Terminer, and goes circuit with 
his Archbold’s PLeapines and Taylor’s 
Evipence, his Stephen’s Dicest and 
the latest edition of the RuLes or 
Court. He will find himself amidst 
surroundings which, with some pic- 
turesque diversity of detail, yet in 
many respects resemble those of cir- 
cuit-life, in England or Scotland, in 
the brave days of old. 

Let us take the Cape for example. 
Here also we have begun to speak of 
the “old days,” when there were only 
three Judges of the Supreme Court, 
all sitting beneath the shadow of 
Table Mountain. They were the 
successors of the Senators of the old 
Dutch Council of Justice, who, with 
their peaked beards, flowing robes, and 
big silk ruffles, with three-cornered hats 
on their heads and long pipes in their 
mouths,—a sensible habit, which mini- 
mised that tendency to judicial inter- 
ruption of forensic rhetoric of which 
in these latter days we sometimes 
hear complaints—administered Van 
Diemen’s Code. Anthony Van 
Diemen, under whose auspices Tas- 
mania was discovered, and who gave 
it its original name still occasionally 
used by old-fashioned people, was at 
one time Governor of Batavia, and of 
3atavia the Cape was reckoned a 
buiten-comptoir or outlying trading- 
station, till the English annexation 
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in 1806. Under the Statutes of 
India the advocates and attorneys 
seem to have been kept well in hand, 
as the following regulations will show: 
(1) They shall enter into no agree- 
ments with their clients to share in 
the proceeds of the suit. (2) Advo- 
cates may keep their hats on when 
the judges do; attorneys have to ap- 
pear bareheaded. (3) Advocates shall 
not argue after the judges have passed 
sentence. (4) They shall not run after 
clients for cases. (5) They shall not 
take more cases than they can ex- 
peditiously manage. (6) Their plead- 
ings shall be short, without unnecessary 
verbiage or repetitions. (7) They shall 
take good care not presumptuously to 
assert what they cannot prove. (8) 
They shall not take cases on condition 
not to receive money before the suit 
is gained. (9) They shall attend Court 
whether they have cases or not. 
Circuit-Courts in the various dis- 
tricts of the Colony were established 
by the Charter of Justice signed by 
William the Fourth in 1831; and the 
judges took it in turn to administer 
itinerant justice throughout the land. 
Each circuit lasted some three months, 
and they were held twice a year. The 
judge travelled in a light wagon or 


“spider,” the advocates, usually in. 


pairs, in Cape carts. The monotony 
of the road was relieved by plenty of 
shooting and a little hunting; there 
is still a fair amount of sport to be 
had, but unfortunately far less leisure 
for such diversions. There is a story, 
of a comparatively recent period, of a 
little argument between the present 
Chief Justice, then a junior at the 
bar, and one of his predecessors, a 
great authority on railway-law, whom 
Downing Street accordingly despatched 
to the Cape, where no questions of 
through rates or complications as to 
terminals, were at that time likely to 
trouble the Bench. Mr. de Villiers 
(says the late Mr. Justice Cole, in a 


lecture on his Reminiscences, delivered 
some years ago at Grahamstown) one 
day brought down a fine paauw (a 
sort of bustard) which he sent as a 
present to Sir William Hodges. They 
did not meet again until the Court 
had closed and they were once more 
on the road. Sir William came up: 
“T have to thank you for that paawz, 
De Villiers; it was a very fine bird 
indeed. But, I say, is it not out of 
season?” “Oh but, Sir William, 
travellers are specially allowed by the 
Ordinance to shoot both in and out 
of season.” “Ah, yes; but doesn’t 
that mean for their own consumption?” 
“Well, Sir William,” was the reply, 
“when I sent you that bird I thought, 
of course, you would invite me to 
dinner.” 

In those days there were sundry 
perils to be encountered by flood and 
field ; but apart from such incidents, 
the travelling must have been rather 
a tedious business, though it was done 
in a leisurely and comfortable fashion. 
There was a good deal more pomp 
and circumstance than at present 
about the reception of the judge and 
his retinue, whom all the leading 
citizens came out to escort in a long 
procession, sometimes headed by a 
band, into the assize town. Now 
the judge often arrives by train at 
some unearthly hour, and the sheriff 
makes a virtue of having sat up ex- 
tremely late or risen extremely early, 
and generally eaten the bread of care- 
fulness, in order to greet him on the 
platform. There are now nine judges 
in the Colony, and three circuits—the 
Eastern, Western, and Northern, each 
held twice a year and lasting several 
weeks. Many parts of the Colony are 
still beyond the reach of the railway. 
Some years ago a learned counsel, now 
a distinguished judge, determined to 
do his duty and earn his fee as pro- 
secutor for the Crown, had to swim 
a flooded river in order to reach his 
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court ; and it is still an occasional 
experience for judges in the Transkei 
to have to be hauled across the rivers 
in a box or basket suspended from a 
rope of wire. I have myself, on reach- 
ing a railway station in the evening, 
some from the circuit-town, 
found no conveyance awaiting me and 
been compelled to pass the night in 
my travelling-saloon, owing to the 
interruption of communications by 
flood. 
dum defluat amnis ; 


miles 


a stream in Judex expectat 
fortunately next 
morning the river was down and we 
were enabled to open the Commission 
without any serious delay. 

In the Transkeian districts, com- 
paratively recently annexed, the rude 
barbarian still occasionally plays jokes 
of a very practical order. On 
occasion the learned judge who used 
to be such an adept at swimming 
rivers, on reaching the place for the 
mid-day “outspan,” found that a 
native chief had anticipated him with 
a peremptory requisition for supplies, 
and calmly appropriated the fowls 
which were on the spit for the judge’s 
lunch. Some of these natives, Pondos 
and Tembus, Gaikas and Galequas, 
have a ready wit and plenty of humour. 
They are great rhetoricians and often, 
when they happen to find themselves 
in the dock, prove ingenious advocates 
and From 
the same conspicuous position they 
have been known to exhibit their 
sporting propensities. The other day 
such an one offered to lay the judge 
half a sovereign that he would not get 
off. The jury eventually acquitted 
him ; but instead of leaving the dock, 
as usually happens in such cases, with 
a great shout of gratitude and triumph, 
he was observed to be fumbling in his 
pocket. When told he could go, he 
explained that he had lost his bet and 
was quite prepared to settle. The 


one 


deadly cross-examiners. 


judge however seems to have thought 
that the dock was probably a “ place 
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within the meaning of the Act.” He 
was doubtless aware of the decision 
of Mr. Justice Hawkins and his col- 
leagues, which Lord Esher and his 
colleagues had not then upset, and 
the proceedings went no further. 
There are still great stretches of 
country to be traversed by road. The 
judge usually has a “ spider,” a sort of 
light coach, or strong Cape cart, with 
four horses, a wagon with eight horses, 
or mules, for the servants and sup- 
plies (mainly consisting of a good 
stock of wine and cigars, an adequate 
supply of groceries and other travellers’ 
necessities, and the irreducible minz- 
mum of books and papers) with a 
couple of saddle-horses to relieve the 
tedium of the journey by occasional 
equestrian exercise. The transport is 
usually in the hands of Malay con- 
tractors, good, trustworthy men, but 
with a propensity for starting at day- 
break, giving their animals plenty of 
rest on the road, and arriving before 
sunset at the journey’s end. These 
Malays are strict Mahomedans ; and 
the only time when their good- 
humour and cheerfulness are apt to 
fail them is if the circuit should 
happen to fall in the month of Rama- 
zan. To travel from sunrise to sun- 
set, amid heat and dust, without bite 
or sup, involves some strain on the 
system, and the horizon is anxiously 
scanned for the first glimpse of the 
new moon. They are skilful drivers 
and, for business reasons, very careful 
of their equipage and merciful to their 
beasts. If anything goes wrong with 
the harness, a riemptje, or little rope, 
will usually serve as a stop-gap, but 
it does not do to let the animals fall 
sick or sorry. We outspan perhaps, 
for the mid-day rest, at some way-side 
farm, where one usually meets with 
a courteous and hospitable reception. 
The Boer takes you to see his prize 
ram, while the goodwife, with equal 
pride, shows you over her garden. 
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Water, of course, is essential, and the 
journey must be so planned that at 
reasonable intervals the horses can be 
halted to enjoy a roll and a drink. 
There are many scriptural allusions 
to the subject which the reader can 
scarcely thoroughly appreciate unless he 
has travelled either in North or South 
Africa, in the Australian back-country, 
or in the East. It is only amid such 
scenes that he feels the oppression of 
“a dry and thirsty land where no 
water is” or really learns how grate- 
ful is the aspect of “rivers of water 
in a dry place and the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land.” When 
one realises how precious is the com- 
modity, one can feel little surprise 
at the obstinacy of the disputes about 
irrigation. In some districts the ad- 
vocates think themselves aggrieved if 
the circuit does not yield at least two 
or three big “ water-right ” cases ; and 
the controversies between riparian 
proprieters have been described as be- 
ing as perennial as the streams them- 
selves. Besides such cases, there are 
sometimes great fights about bound- 
aries, involving much testimony from 


old inhabitants about ancient beacons, ' 


contests about inheritances and the 
construction of wills; “the village 
school-master who makes the will ” 
is still a popular figure in the Cape 
Courts. Questions of trespass and 
rights of way, and other servitudes, 
are not infrequent, and there is the 
usual miscellaneous assortment of 
broken contracts and debated ac- 
counts, false imprisonment and mali- 
cious prosecution, libel and slander, 
insolvency and divorce. 

I have referred to the long and 
weary pilgrimages through the Karoo. 
The characteristic features of this arid 
tract, with its scrub-covered plains and 
stony hills, have been vividly sketched 
by various writers, and once stirred 
the enthusiasm of the late Lord Car- 
narvon, when travelling through it in 
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a special train between Cape ‘Town 
and Kimberley. In the long run it 
becomes a trifle monotonous to the 
circuiteers jolting day after day over 
what by courtesy are called public 
roads. There are however many fine 
bits of scenery by way of a change, 
as for instance in the well wooded and 
watered regions of the Transkei. In 
the highlands of New England one 
might fancy oneself in Scotland, 
though the names of the mountain 
farms, Pelion and Ossa and Olympus, 
are suggestive rather of Tempe’s vale 
and men who strove with gods. 
There it is said to sometimes snow 
at Christmas, and Christmas is mid- 
summer at the Cape. Over the moun- 
tains between Prince Albert and 
Oudtshoorn is a splendid twelve hours’ 
drive, if it hold fine weather, remind- 
ing one of the Tyrol. We _ pass 
through the Knysna forest, where 
elephants still tramp, and down the 
Montagu Pass, a real bit of Switzer- 
land, from Oudtshoorn, which Italians 
would call Oudtshoorn Ja grassa, a 
district rich in corn and wine, tobacco 
and golden grain, to George Town and 
Mossel Bay, where the limbs of the 
law refresh themselves with bottled 
stout and succulent oysters at three 


_and sixpence a hundred. Along the 


Cedarberg range to far Clanwilliam, 
where the Olifants River winds be- 
low and the baboons chatter in the 
krantzes above, is another picturesque 
two days’ journey. 

But descriptions of scenery are 
likely to prove tedious reading, un- 
less enlivened with an artistic touch 
beyond a dull lawyer’s pen; and the 
study of mankind is to many more 
attractive than the beauties of nature. 
The characteristics and idiosyncracies 
of the people are nowhere better 
illustrated than in the proceedings of 
the law-courts. 

Quicquid agunt homines nostri est 

farrago libelli. 
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At the Cape the presence of the 
Dutch element, and the existence of 
a large and thriving native population, 
produce some special features rich in 
local colour. In many districts the 
primitive Boer still holds the field 
and owns the land. He reads little 
but the Bible, is much under the 
influence of his Minister, whom he 
generously supports,—the Dutch Re- 
formed church is usually the principal 
building in the place and the parson- 
age the finest house—lives a patri- 
archal life and regards the aborigines 
much as the Israelites regarded the 
children of Canaan, whom, under 
divine guidance, they had dispossessed. 
In charging a country jury any liter- 
ary allusion, however trite, would fall 
very flat ; but a scriptural illustration 
is always quickly seized. The Circuit- 
Court sometimes falls at the season 
of the quarterly nachtmaal, or evening 
communion, when half the country- 
side come to town for the special 
services. On one occasion, when we 
happened to be staying over Sunday, 
and attended the Dutch church, the 
Minister, on entering the pulpit, 
observed that, in view of the presence 
of the judge and jury, he should select 
a topical subject for his discourse, and 
proceeded to preach on Pontius Pilate 
on the judgment-seat ! 

The country farmer, though he 
occasionally gets into trouble for 
assaulting his servant,—servants ace 





apt to be provocative, especially where 
there are facilities for obtaining drink 
—or for stealing the sheep of his 
neighbour, as a rule is a very law- 
abiding person, and is usually to be 
seen in the jury-box, dressed in his 
Sunday-best. He is often very proud 
of the distinction implied in the 
receipt of a special invitation from 
the Queen to assist her in that capa- 
city, and, especially since a modest 
fee has been awarded for his attend- 
ance, cases of absence or excuses from 
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serving have become extremely rare. 
The Kafir or Hottentot appears as a 
witness or prisoner, and in the latter 
event often prefers, for more reasons 
than one, the honour and glory of 
appearing before a “ red Judge” and 
a jury, with a large and appreciative 
audience, to the more expeditious and 
less ceremonious justice dispensed in 
the court of the Resident Magistrate. 
The prisoner of course has the right 
of challenge, and this sometimes re- 
quires a little explanation. When 
asked whether he has any objections 
to the jury, he sometimes asserts that 
he “objects to the lot.” On one 
occasion an old woman challenged 
a highly respected farmer, and, on 
being afterwards asked whether she 
had had any special reason for her 
selection, explained that she thought 
she was bound to object to some one 
and had therefore picked out the 
ugliest. Another prisoner expressed 
himself as perfectly satisfied with the 
jury; Ais objection was to the “ow 
baas in de rooi rok (the old master 
in the red robe)” on the bench. On 
one circuit, many years ago, for such 
objection plausible grounds might 
have been alleged. The Judge was 
a very learned man but of an irri- 
table temperament, which advancing 
years and frequent attacks of gout 
had not improved. One day he was 
in a very bad humour. A prisoner, 
who had pleaded not guilty, was tried 
and convicted. The Judge said the 
case was a clear one; the prisoner 
had only made it worse by denying 
his guilt and implicitly charging the 
witnesses with perjury ; such conduct 
demanded a severe sentence, which he 
got. The next offender, warned by 
what had happened, promptly pleaded 
guilty to the indictment. “ What?” 
said the Judge. “You not only 
commit this crime but you seem to 
glory in your shame. Such brazen 
effrontery requires exemplary punish- 
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ment ;” and this also he got. Both 
sentences were probably deserved ; but 
it was felt that on that day the Judge 
was rather kwaai, or hard to please. 
He ended his days in harness, and 
was long since laid to his rest in the 
quiet cemetery of a little circuit-town 
where he had arrived, to try and do 
his work, in a dying state. I believe 
that the notes are still preserved of 
his last case, a capital one, in which 
the verdict and judgment are recorded 
in the straggling characters of one 
who felt that for himself too the last 
sentence had arrived. 

Errors of procedure still sometimes 
occur and the heresy of confounding 
the persons is not unknown. Cupido, 
a hideous Hottentot, is arraigned, 
when Adonis, whom he strongly re- 
sembles, is the delinquent really 
wanted ; or Booi Jan is momentarily 
mistaken for Jan Booi. A _ prisoner 
was once placed in the dock, and the 
Crown solemnly alleged that on such 
u day and at such a place he did 
wrongfully and unlawfully assault one 
Piet, with intent, &c., and did beat 
him on the head with a kerrie or other 
blunt instrument, and other wrongs 
and injuries to the said Piet then and 
there did ; all which being duly inter- 


preted, on being invited to acknow-. 


ledge or deny his guilt, “ Vie baas,” 
was the reply ; “I am not guilty. I 
am the boy that stole Mr. Marais’s 
horse.” Such matters are soon put 
right ; others involve a grim mixture 
of tragedy and comedy, as when a 
prisoner, after a long trial, had been 
convicted of the crime of murder, and 
the usher, a muddle-headed Irishman, 
who had to proclaim silence in Court 
for the imposition of the capital sen- 
tence, proceeded, to the Judge’s horror, 
in a stentorian voice, to call upon the 
good men and true, who had been sum- 
moned to serve on the jury, to answer 
to their names and save their fines. 
Other local officials are sometimes a 


little forgetful in the performance of 
their duties, and there are anxious 
preliminary consultations with the 
Registrar on the etiquette of the Cir- 
cuit-Court. At one place, where 
there had been no sitting for some 
years, it was intimated to the Sheriff 
that, when preceding the Judge into 
court, he should if possible be pro- 
vided with a staff. Accordingly he 
marched in next morning with a very 
palpable billiard-cue, converted by a 
liberal application of chalk into a 
humorous parody of the white wand 
of office. At another place, where the 
Judge was supposed to be rather a 
thirsty soul, the Sheriff, prompted by 
the junior Bar, marched up to the 
bench, in the course of the sitting, 
with a long glass on a salver. “‘What’s 
this, Mr. Sheriff?” said the Judge. 
“ Brandy and soda for your Lordship,” 
was the reply. “ Well, Mr. Sheriff, 
T’ll take it ;” and so the situation was 
saved. A junior member of the Civil 
Service was once being examined as to 
whether he could state the precise hour 
of a certain occurrence which he had 
happened to observe. “Oh, yes,” he 
said, “because I had just gone out 
for the morning-drink.” ‘ And when 
do you do that?” asked the Judge. 
“Eleven o'clock” was the reply, with ill- 
concealed contempt for such a display, 
or affectation, of judicial ignorance in 
regard to a custom at once general, 
reasonable, and notorious. When, 
however, as sometimes happens, a 
native witness can only give the date 
of her daughter’s birth as “the year 
of the great snow-storm in September, 
when the old master, the father of the 
present master, lost all his lambs at 
the out-station,” or “the year before 


the last time but one that the locusts 
came,” chronology ceases to be an 
exact science. Such witnesses often 
cause much trouble by their impene- 
trable stupidity and invincible igno- 
rance. A Kafir of defective memory, 
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on being pressed with contradictions 
between his evidence at the trial and 
his statements at the preliminary, 
usually explains that the magistrate 
must have made a mistake in record- 
ing his depositions. One, however, I 
remember, boldly took the bull by the 
horns with the retort, “ Well, if my 
head is a shell, is it my fault?” 

On one occasion a native prisoner, 
on the conclusion of the case for the 
Crown, being asked whether he pro- 
posed to address the jury in his de- 
fence, replied that to them he had 
nothing to say; all he wished to do 
was to ask the judge, if the jury found 
him guilty, to bear in mind, in passing 
sentence, that he had on several occa- 
sions been previously convicted. What 
was the exact idea he had in his mind, 
I never felt quite sure ; perhaps it may 
have been that experience showed that 
in his case punishment had no salutary 
effects. Confessions (“from St. Augus- 
tine to Rousseau, from Rousseau to 
Lord Ribblesdale ”) are always interest- 
ing,and sometimes pathetic ; but I fear 
this very candid revelation did him no 
good with the jury. In another case 
a gang of Hottentots, who had broken 
into a grocer’s shop and possessed them- 
selves of miscellaneous spoil, all pleaded 
guilty and expressed a desire to be 
punished summarily and then, as some 
sort of consolation, to be allowed to 
keep the things they had stolen! This 
proposition, however, did not commend 
itself to the police, and still less to the 
grocer. 

Juries also sometimes find rather 
eccentric verdicts. A coloured ser- 
vant-girl was once charged with at- 
tempting to poison her mistress, and 
the evidence was pretty conclusive. 
They retired, talked the matter over 
and came back with the verdict, 
“ Guilty of murder.” This, the Judge 
explained, he could not accept; the 
complainant had fortunately recovered 
and, as they had seen, was now alive 


and well. The jury again deliberated 
and presently returned with another 
decision, “Guilty of suicide.” “ But,” 
said the Judge, “not only the com- 
plainant but the prisoner is alive ; 
whatever the case is, it is not one of 
felo de se.” The issue was again ex- 
plained but the jury thought there was 
no pleasing the Judge and the only 
way to make an end of it was to bring 
in a verdict of “ Not guilty,” which 
they did. In another district a young 
woman was charged with perjury. 
Cases of perjury are always rather 
technical, and in this there were some 
special complications, as to what had 
to be alleged and what was, both in 
fact and law, sufliciently proved, 
which had to be explained as care- 
fully and simply as the facts admitted. 
The jury, after considering the matter 
for some time, sent for the Sheriff. 
The Sheriff came back with the mes- 
sage, “The jury present their compli- 
ments to your lordship and would feel 
much obliged if you would decide the 
case yourself.” This was scarcely 
feasible and more debate resulted in 
a verdict of “Guilty, with a strong 
recommendation to mercy.” The 
Judge presumed that the recommen- 
dation was based, as it fairly might 
have been, on the prisoner’s youth 
and sex but, to be on the safe side, 
before passing sentence, asked for the 
grounds. “ Well, my lord,” said the 
foreman, “ we agreed to recommend 
her to mercy, as two or three of the 
jury are not satisfied that she is 
guilty.” This again could scarcely be 
accepted as an unanimous witspraak ; 
and, as in the other case, in a verdict 
of acquittal was found the ultimate 
solution of the problem. 

Of the country juryman it may be 
said, speaking broadly, that, as a rule, 
he tries to be fair and, if judiciously 
handled, led, not driven, generally 
succeeds in the attempt. Diversities 
of race and colour of course complicate 
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the situation; but experience shows 
that, where the prisoner is a native 
and the complainant a European, even 
in cases where class-prejudice might 
be anticipated, juries as a rule take 
a sound and impartial view, and, if 
there is room for a reasonable doubt, 
the prisoner gets the benefit. Where 
a European is in the dock, the result 
is more uncertain. The Boer is 
naturally reluctant to send one of his 
own class (probably an acquaintance, 
possibly a connection,) to herd with 
Kafirs in the local gaol, or at a dis- 
tant convict-station, where however 
racial segregation is carried out as far 
as practicable. Some jurymen are 
inclined to regard their verdict as a 
sort of franchise, to be exercised ac- 
cording to their predilections, no man 
saying them nay. At one place, a 
farmer was being tried for the theft 
of his neighbour’s produce, and the 
case was a fairly strong one. He 
was, however, on bail and was allowed 
to go out during the mid-day adjourn- 
ment. In the end he was acquitted 
and I afterwards learned that he had 
joined a party of jurymen at a sociable 
lunch at their hotel. On the next 
circuit, at the same place, another 
farmer was charged with fraudulent 
insolvency. In view of the previous 
experience, I decided to detain the 
jury during the adjournment and in- 
structed the Sheriff to supply them 
with refreshments. On inquiring 
whether any of them had felt aggrieved 
at the order, I was informed that the 
only dissatisfaction was on the part 
of the rest of the panel, who thought 
that they, like their colleagues in the 
box, and without any invidious dis- 
tinctions, ought to have been treated 
to a lunch at Government expense. 
At another place I allowed the jury 
to separate, at the same time caution- 
ing them not to communicate with 
any one about the pending case, that 
of a young Boer charged with assault- 


ing a native herd. On my return to 
Court it was reported to me that one 
of the jury had been very busy trying 
to get the prisoner released on bail 
during the adjournment, his solicitude 
being explained by the circumstance 
that the accused happened to be his 
nephew. We had a little explanation 
on the subject before resuming the 
case, and in the sequel the jury, uncle 
and all, convicted the accused, recom- 
mending him to mercy, and the old 
gentleman was next day very busy 
organising a petition in favour of his 
young relative, which the Judge was 
invited to support. Still justice had 
been done, without favour or preju- 
dice ; and the local paper, in com- 
menting on the incident, expressed 
an opinion that the millennium must 
surely be at hand. 

Those who are acquainted with the 
working of “ the palladium of liberty ” 
in other countries, are well aware that 
the Cape is not the only region in 
which the element of racial feeling has 
to be borne in mind. A story is told 
of the late Baron Bramwell, when 
sitting on the Crown side on the South 
Wales circuit. Counsel for the defence 
asked leave to address the jury in 
Welsh ; the case was a simple one and 


. permission was given without demur. 


He said but very few words. The 
Baron also did not think much com- 
ment was requisite, but was somewhat 
startled by a prompt verdict of ac- 
quittal. “What was it,” he after- 
wards inquired, “that M. L. said to 
that jury?” “Oh, he just said, ‘ This 
case, gentlemen, lies in a nutshell. 
You see yourselves exactly how it 
stands. The Judge is an Englishman, 
the prosecuting counsel is an English- 
man, the complainant is an English- 
man. But you are Welsh, and I am 
Welsh, and the prisoner is Welsh. 
Need I say more? I leave it all to 
you.’” Baron Bramwell, it was said, 
formed a higher opinion than he had 
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previously entertained of M. L.’s 
acumen and resource ; but he did not 
allow the experiment to be repeated of 
addresses to the jury in a vernacular 
which he did not understand. It 
should, however, in fairness be added 
that, in the Cape Colony, really per- 
verse verdicts are quite exceptional, 
and severely reprobated by local public 
opinion, which regards them as casting 
a slur on the reputation of the district. 
They could almost always be avoided 
if the Crown, in cases where local 
prejudice might reasonably be appre- 
hended, exercised somewhat more freely 
the power of applying for a change of 
venue, and brought on such cases for 
trial at one of the larger centres where 
the juries, almost invariably, are both 
impartial and intelligent. 

Many of the best stories unfortu- 
nately would lose most of their point 
to a reader unfamiliar with the ¢aal, 
the Cape Dutch in which proceedings 
are largely conducted in the country 
courts, where the interpreter, or ‘olk, 
plays a very important part, in trans- 
lating the evidence from Dutch or 
Kafir into English and the speeches 
and summing-up into Dutch. These 
gentlemen are sometimes inclined to 
take a broad view of their functions 
and give the jury a very concise ver- 
sion of the rhetoric of the Bar and the 
expositions which emanate from the 
Bench. “The prisoner is not asking 
any questions, he is only making a 
long statement,” they sometimes reply 
to an inquiry from the presiding Judge, 
after a protracted bout with a fluent 
Kafir in the dock. “Give us the gist 
of the statement and then we shall 
see whether it may not found a ques- 
tion to the witness” is the usual 
answer. Once, during a Judge’s rather 
protracted, and possibly somewhat dis- 
cursive charge, the interpreter seemed 
to be resting on his oars. “The 
Judge,” he explained in answer to a 
look of inquiry from one of the jury, 


“is not saying anything just now 
which affects the case ; as soon as he 
does I shall let you know.” There 
is probably at the present day no 
Judge on the Bench so unacquainted 
with the taal as to make it safe for 
an interpreter to adopt this eclectic 
method with similar freedom and 
equal candour. 

Until a comparatively recent period 
there were indeed many districts in 
which all the officials were English, 
while the great bulk of the inhabitants 
spoke only Dutch. Even now it is 
not an uncommon experience for a 
witness to be called, answering per- 
haps to the name of Smith or Murray, 
who can no more speak English than 
the next witness, a Du Plessis or a 
Joubert, can speak French. In fact, 
acquaintance with the rural districts 
leads one, so far from being surprised - 
at the pertinacity of the claim for equal 
rights for both languages in Parlia- 
ment and the courts of law, rather 
to be astonished at the patience with 
which a self-governing community so 
long tolerated a state of things in which 
they had to transact all official busi- 
ness with magistrates, tax-collectors, 
and other civilians, who could neither 
understand them nor make themselves 
understood without the services of an 
interpreter, often a man of colour, 
which to the average self-respecting 
Boer was an additional grievance and 
contumely. It is possible that the 
“ patriotic” reaction, now that the 
Dutch have learned to use their politi- 
cal power, may have been pushed a 
little too far. In the Courts we some- 
times meet with an affectation of ne- 
science proceeding not from the Bench 
but from the jury-box. A witness, for 
instance, who claims to speak Dutch, 
if dissatisfied with the interpretation, 
or when warming to his narrative, 
often proceeds to explain himself in 
very fluent English; and in Parlia- 
ment I believe it has been found neces- 
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sary to make a rule that speakers must 
adhere to the language they choose as 
a vehicle in which to commence their 
observations. Some of the most en- 
lightened and representative Dutch- 
men, among whom may be mentioned 
the present Chief Justice, endeavour, 
when an opportunity occurs, to quietly 
persuade their fellow-countrymen that 
the sincerest patriotism need not be 
inseparably associated with linguistic 
sentiment, and that those who de- 
liberately shut themselves off from 
English, and restrict themselves to a 
patois comprehensible only in one small 
spot on the surface of the earth, are 
really burdening themselves with a 
crushing weight in the race both of 
mental improvement and material pro- 
gress. It may here be added that, 
among the Cape Dutch, there is plenty 
of admirable raw material. Those of 
the colonial youth who do well at 
school and college, and then proceed 


to a course at a European University 
(the embryo lawyer usually goes to 
Cambridge, the medical student to 
Edinburgh), seldom fail to hold their 
own, have in many cases achieved 
marked distinction, and return to 
supply the colony with men of good 
professional capacity, recruited from 
the ranks of the native born. Till 
the introduction of responsible govern- 
ment, a quarter of a century ago, 
the Judges at the Cape were nomi- 
nated in England by the Colonial 
Secretary ; at present, of the nine 
members of the Bench, there is only 
one who was not born in the Colony. 
In the Australian Colonies the trend 
of things has, I believe, of late been 
in a similar direction. The lawyer 
of the twentieth century, if ambitious 
of a colonial career, should take the 
preliminary precaution of being born 
on the scene of his. future labours. 
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In the town of Narbonne six gen 
darmes stand across a narrow street ; 
it is Sunday afternoon, and the Nar- 
bonnais are out in force. “ Not this 
way,” say the gendarmes. The citizens 
go that way, nevertheless, the officers 
vainly trying to stop them by frantic 
dashes on the crowd. 

“What's the matter?” asks a young 
man with the badge of a French tour- 
ing-club on his cap and a British accent 
on his tongue. 

“ Don’t know,” says the gendarme. 

“What’s the matter?” asks the 
foreigner of half a dozen citizens in 
turn. 

None of them know anything, ex- 
cept that the gendarmes have blocked 
the street, which is sufficiently evident. 
At last a shop-keeper comes to his 
door. 

“What's the fuss about?” says the 
foreigner. 

“It’s a Cabinet Minister,” says the 
shop-keeper. 

“Which of them?” 

“Don’t know; but he’s going to 
lunch with the Mayor and make a 
political speech afterwards.” 

The gendarmes pause in their absurd 
attempt to clear the street, and wipe 
their The Mayor and the 
Minister are understood to be at 
their soup; and the crowd strolls on 
in peace. 

On a hoarding close by are two 
bills. One is a proclamation by the 
Mayor,—a plain black and white 
document, as befits the severity of the 
law—bidding the populace obey the 
gendarmes and avoid certain thorough- 
fares on this Sunday afternoon, but 
saying nothing about the Minister. 
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The other bill is a flaring coloured 
announcement that while the Minister 
is taking his lunch and preaching 
politics (these are not exactly the 
words used) the Government and laws 
of the country will be defied in the 
public arena. Six magnificent bulls 
will be fought in the Spanish fashion 
by the renowned Jarana, matador de 
cartel, and Colon, matador de toros, 
with four picadors, seven banderilleros, 
and all the rest of the gang complete. 

Bent on seeing what the South of 
France has adopted as its national 
sport, the foreigner asks his way to 
the bull-ring. On the outskirts of 
the town he finds a large oval structure 
of naked boards, about thirty feet 
high, a feeble imitation of the Colos- 
seum. Within, fourteen tiers of plank 
seats provide accommodation for six 
thousand spectators; but this after- 
noon scarcely four thousand are pre- 
sent, in spite of the rare Spanish sport 
guaranteed by the manager, who is 
discovered chatting in friendliest style 
with the police on duty at the entrance. 
Four thousand tickets, the lowest 
costing half-a-crown and the highest 
eight shillings, bring in a very tidy 
sum; but the Spanish heroes require 
a fee of £200 or £240 for an after- 
noon’s exhibition of their prowess, and 
the manager is dissatisfied. 

“Tt is too bad,” says a commiserat- 
ing friend ; “ that affair of the Minis- 
ter is a nuisance.” 


“What,” says the foreigner, “are 
people afraid to come because the 
Minister is in town?” 

“No indeed, why should they be 
But they stay about the 
Think of it,— 


afraid ? 
streets to see him. 
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staying away from a bull-fight to see 
a mere Minister!” 

The sun beats hotly down on two- 
thirds of the spectators, only the 
higher-priced seats being covered in. 
A little brass band plays ina spiritless 
fashion at one end of the arena, and 
can scarcely be heard at the other. 
Punctually at three the audience 
breaks out in a storm of whistling 
and stamping. “They would be more 
patient in your country,” says a friendly 
Frenchman ; but the foreigner does 
not seem very sure about it. 

At the Imperial end of the amphi- 
theatre, so to speak, a dozen seats are 
railed off from the rest, and the 
barrier is entwined with ribbon of the 
nationai colours. In this Republican 
royal box a stately individual presently 
appears, wearing a _ three-coloured 
rosette and brimming over with offi- 
cial importance. The whistling turns 
into cheers, the dispirited bandsmen 
grumble through the Marseillaise, and 
the official personage, bowing with 
much gravity, gives the signal for the 
show to begin. 

A door under the band-stand flies 
open, and a couple of white horses 
canter into the arena. The riders 
are cloaked in black velvet, and 
ostrich plumes dance above their 
broad-brimmed hats. Heralded by 
these ornamental cavaliers, the re- 
nowned Jarana marches in, clad in 
purple and loaded with gilt embroi- 
dery. Colon, his young companion, 
—the Spoiled Child, as he is affection- 
ately styled in the bull-ring—is even 
more gorgeous in light blue and silver. 
Half-a-dozen more of these butterfly 
footmen, gaudy in tinselled red, green, 
and blue, are followed at a respectful 
distance by a group of trim young 
attendants in clean white trousers 
and scarlet jackets. Bringing up the 
rear of the procession ride three 
picadors, in dark jackets and _ buff 
leather trousers, holding their lances 
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aloft and trying to mancuvre their 
horses with some show of animation. 
The unfortunate animals have their 
bellies covered with leather ; but no- 
thing short of a full suit of armour 
would cover their miserable bones, 
and not even that could hide their 
senile debility and woful lack of 
spirit. 

The procession marches round the 
ring ; the black-plumed cavaliers ride 
out by the way they came in; the 
red-jackets leap over the five-foot 
palisade into the alley between the 
arena and the spectators, and only 
the combatants remain. Once more 
the gate flies open. A little brown 
bull, named Artillero, comes in at a 
brisk trot, and makes straight for the 
nearest horse. Being received by a 
prick of the rider’s lance, the bull 
sheers off instantly to the next horse, 
and then, feeling a spear-head again 
in his skin, charges away across the 
arena to where the third picador 
awaits him. The spear misses, and 
Artillero plunges his horns into the 
quivering flesh of the passive animal 
before him. Rider and steed are 
hurled to the ground; the man jumps 
up unhurt, but the horse lies in silent 
agopy ard the sand is soaked with 
blood. The red-jackets crowd around 
and belabour the poor brute till it 
struggles into a standing posture and 
is beaten out of the arena on three legs, 
the fourth hanging loose and helpless 
under a streaming shoulder. Mean- 
while the bull, after standing a few 
moments in doubt, has made up his 
mind for a fresh attack on his original 
foe. The horse has now just sense 
enough to be afraid, and tries to fly ; 
but a couple of red-jackets hold and 
flog it till the swiftly-lowered horns 
come within striking distance. Then 
the picador digs his lance into the 
assailant’s body, and, although Ar- 
tillero is getting his blood up and 
gores the horse again and again, 
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repeated spearings drive him off before 
serious injury is done. 

So far the bull has ignored his 
human foes; but now the horses are 
led back to their stable and the ban- 
derilleros force the fighting. Fight- 
ing, indeed, is scarcely the word to 
use; the men are unarmed, nor do 
weapons seem to be required. Rush- 
ing in front of the bull, Antonio 
waves an old red cape, and the animal 
rushes blindly at it, though the man 
himself is completely exposed. Garcia 
dashes forward while Antonio takes 
to flight, and José follows suit as soon 
as the bull has freed its horns from 
Garcia’s cape. So the game goes on 
for several minutes,—a graceful show, 
this second act, if only you can forget 
the brutality of the first. A judging 
eye and a nimble foot are more than 
a match for uncalculating force. If 
one man slips, which scarcely ever 
happens, another flashes in to the 
rescue ; and the animal never follows 
up an advantage, never fails to be 
distracted by the newcomer’s flaunting 
rag. The danger to life or limb is of 
the slightest. 

The Narbonnais, however, have not 
turned out in their thousands to see a 
graceful game. It is blood they want, 
blood and danger. Cries of Pique, 
Pique, Pique, go up on every side. 
Jarana, who has been watching the 
play from a bench or step projecting 
from the sides of the arena, now picks 
up a pair of arrow-like darts, the 
shafts feathered all the way along 
with coloured paper, and walks boldly 
towards the bull. The cape-men fall 
back a little space, but hover around 
in case of need. The bull lowers his 
head and rushes at the purple appari- 
tion. Jarana holds his weapons aloft 
till the beast is almost on him, and 
then with a rapid downward sweep 
of the arms he drives both darts into 
the shaggy skin and jumps aside. 


The barbed arrow-heads stick fast in 


the flesh, and the crowd is noisily 
delighted as, smarting with pain and 
worried by the rustling of the darts, 
Artillero attempts to shake them off. 
For a few moments he nervously paws 
the ground, thereby increasing the 
pain and irritation, and then dashes 
in sudden fury into the midst of the 
footmen. The play of the capes is 
faster now than before, and the bull 
is not quite so easily baffled. Again 
and again he drives his tormentors 
vaulting out of the ring, and before 
one headlong charge the men are 
leaping the fence in all directions like 
a flight of gaudy grasshoppers. Now 
is the time for the Spoiled Child, left 
almost alone in the arena, to show his 
mettle. The light-blue matador and 
the dark-brown bull rush straight at 
each other. Down goes the shaggy 
head; the man pulls up short, steadies 
himself for a fraction of a second, lets 
fly his darts, and flashes away to the 
fence. The maddened bull springs 
after him, flings himself at the 
barrier, and nearly gets his forefeet 
over. Pushed back by a red-jacket 
in the alley, the beast turns sharply 
on Jarana, who has come up behind, 
and hunts him aross the arena. There 
is not a yard between them when the 
chase begins,—not a foot when the 
man bounds up at the fence. His 
legs are still hanging on the wrong 
side when the horns drive hard at 
them. Caught, surely! No, the bull 
has missed; the aim was too low; 
and by a desperate jerk to one side 
the fugitive avoids the second blow 
and drags his limbs out of danger. 
Artillero now loses heart. He can 
think of nothing but the four barbed 
instruments tugging at his raw flesh. 
The banderilleros flit round him closer 
and closer, like the flies round a dying 
tiger. When the capes flutter right 
in his face he plunges forward and 
makes the human insects dodge their 
cleverest ; but nothing can draw him 
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on for more than a step or two. The 
sport drags, and the crowd loses 
patience. It is time for the final act. 
The purple champion advances with 
a sword in one hand and in the other 
a muleta, a stick with a bright red 
square of silk waving from it. 
Artillero braces himself for a last 
effort, and charges at the muleta. 
Jarana leaps from side to side till 
he sees his chance, and then with a 
skilful pass drives the sword into the 
animal’s shoulder. The victim staggers 
to one side of the arena and falls on 
his knees. The puntillero now steps 
up, drives his dagger into the neck, 
and cuts the spinal cord. Without a 
sound the brave Artillero rolls over, 
limp and dead. A rope is fastened to 
his horns, and a pair of dray-horses 
drag him around the ring and out by 
the gate through which he entered so 
briskly twenty minutes ago. The 
victorious swordsman swaggers round 
the arena too, while the band plays 
something meant to be lively, and the 
crowd gives vent to heterogeneous 
applause. Some enthusiasts fling 
down at Jarana’s feet their caps and 
canes, and call his attention to the 
fact till with a bow and a smile he 
throws the property back ; others toss 
him cigars, which he carries off in his 
pocket. 

“What do you think of it?” asks 
the friendly Frenchman, looking 
round at the foreigner with a curious 
smile. 

“ Brutal,” says the foreigner. 

“Well,” the Frenchman says, “I 
really don’t approve of it. Yet you 
see the men are in little danger.” 

“T wish they were,” mutters the 
Briton. 

“Yes? to tell the truth, so do I. 
The first time I saw a bull-fight there 
was a man gored to death, and I often 
find myself wishing,—well, the sport 
seems tame when nothing of that kind 


happens.” 


“T was only thinking it would 
serve the men right for torturing the 
other animals,” the Briton explains, 

“Oh! Well, no doubt it is a little 
cruel to the bull ; but you know he is 
a fighting animal, and after all it only 
lasts twenty minutes.” 

“Tt’s bad enough for the bull ; but 
do you call that wretched horse a 
fighting animal? It would not be fit 
to face a dog.” 

“ Ah, there you are right; there I 
have nothing to say.” 

“ Does this sort of thing go on every 
Sunday?” 

“Yes, every Sunday, and in a dozen 
towns. I belong to Nimes. You 
know the grand Roman amphitheatre 
there? Well, six or seven years ago 
that was only a historical monument. 
But, as we say, /’organe crée la fonction. 
One day an enterprising manager 
thought he could make a great stroke 
by re-opening the arena for gladiatorial 
games. The old-fashioned gladiators 
were all dead hundreds of years ago ; 
and as for the modern gladiators that 
you worship in England and America, 
our people would not like to see men 
smashing each other with their fists. 
So the manager advertised a bull-fight 
instead ; and now it is all the rage. 
The Spanish fighters are the favourites, 


* but plenty of Frenchmen have learned 


the business already, and their fees 
are not so high.” 
* And the law can do nothing?” 
“The law does nothing, whatever 
it can do. Look at this.” He pulled 
a newspaper out of his pocket and 
pointed to this paragraph : 


At Toulouse last Sunday the Commis- 
sary who was present at the cowrse de 
taureaux took the greatest pleasure in it. 
When it was over he hastened to con- 
gratulate Litri: ‘‘ My compliments, cabal- 
lero; you have been superb, and I hope 
we shall have the pleasure of seeing you 
again in the plaza of Toulouse. Allow 
me to shake your hand. And now, 
maestro, you will forgive me if I am 
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compelled to fulfil the duties, too often 
painful, of my office; I mean the procés 
verbal that the law demands. It is no- 
thing much,—a pure formality, which 
will have no unpleasant consequences for 
you.” The matador has departed, and 
the manager will pay the fine. This is 
ridiculous. If bull-fights are only pro- 
hibited as a matter of form, it is useless 
to leave a law in existence which is broken 
every Sunday in twelve or fifteen towns 
of France, under the benevolent eye of 
authority and presided over by legis- 
lators. 


The gates re-open and two horsemen 
appear. “One is as evil-looking a Sikes 
as ever went to the gallows. As a 
rule the bull-fighting physiognomy is 
hard enough ; but this fellow’s features 
are a picture of villainy. Colon is also 
an exception, but in the other direction, 
refined in feature and aristocratic in 
bearing. But here comes the bull. 

“Ah,” says the shrill voice of a 
little boy in a back seat, “the bull is 
white. What luck! Now we can see 
the blood !” 

The lady on the foreigner’s right 
looks round and smiles, but quickly 
turns back to fasten her eyes on the 
figures in the arena. Not a stab will 
she miss, not a drop of blood ; her 
fascinated gaze follows every move- 
ment as keenly as if her soul was 
at stake; her exclamations of delight 
at a good stroke and disgust at a bad 
one are as eager as if her lover was in 
the ring. 

The white bull trots forward and 
knocks over Sikes’s horse ; ninepins 
could hardly be easier. The truculent 
rider sprawls on his back and roars 
for someone to pick him up. This is 
done without risk, for the bull, dis- 
daining to gore a fallen foe, is already 
attacking the other horse. The first 
blow of the horns is a heavy one. 
“Crest bien!” says the lady between 
her clenched teeth; she cares little 
for this picador, at any rate, and less 
for the horse. The spearsman pre- 
vents the next onslaught, and the 
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third, and the fourth, till the bull, 
with three streams of blood pouring 
down his side, turns round in search 
of easier prey. The horse that was 
knocked over is on his feet again now, 
but Sikes cannot make him budge a 
step forward, and it is all the atten- 
dants can do to keep him from bolting. 
The equestrian part of the business, 
never more than perfunctory with 
such animals, has become ridiculous, 
and the picadors ride slowly off the 
scene. There is some delay in open- 
ing the gate, and while Sikes is 
waiting to get out the bull rushes 
after him and attacks the horse in 
rear. With a spasm of energy the 
poor old beast kicks out behind, and 
for a moment there is a brisk en- 
counter of horns and hoofs. At last 
the assailant is drawn off by a flourish 
of mantles, and for ten minutes the 
banderilleros flit hither and thither, 
the disconcerted bull plunging first a 
few steps in one direction, then a few 
steps in another, driving his tormen- 
tors over the fence but never catching 
one. Some of them make a stand 
while they deliver volleys of ban- 
derillas, as the paper-feathered darts 
are called, till the bull has half a dozen 
of the barbed heads sticking in his 
flesh and tearing his nerves as he 
dashes from side to side. The light- 
blue swordsman bounds in front, and 
strikes ; but only the skin is pierced 
and the weapon is whirled in the air, 
while the muleta is torn out of the 
matador’s hand and trampled in the 
dust. After a little risky manceuvring, 
in the course of which a friendly ban- 
derillero is hissed for helping Colon 
with a eape, the Spoiled Child makes 
another thrust. The blow is not 
strong enough, and the animal carries 
the sword around, sticking half out of 
his body,—a ghastly decoration-—till 
he happens to run against the palisade. 
A red-jacket reaches over, pulls the 
weapon from the wound and restores 
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it to the shamefaced matador. A 
third time Colon advances, and by a 
supreme effort drives his sword up 
to the hilt in the enemy’s shoulder. 
Murmurs of discontent change sud- 
denly to rapturous applause. The 
bull stands dazed and shaking. The 
light-blue figure walks right up to 
him, and tries in every possible way 
to provoke an expiring flash of anger, 
even kneeling unarmed in bravado 
before him. It is no use; the sense- 
less body rolls over on the sand, and 
the puntillero’s knife is not required. 
When the victim has been dragged 
around in the dust and the cheering 
has died away, the amiable French- 
man and indignant foreigner take up 
the thread of their conversation again. 
But her ladyship on the right, after 
a contemptuous preliminary sniff, feels 
that she can no longer leave the de- 
fence of her favourite sport to such a 
lukewarm champion. The only argu- 
ment that occurs to her is the tw quoque, 
but she plies it for all it is worth. 
“You have a game called football, 
is it not? Yes, I have heard of it. 
A brave toreador told me all about it. 
He went to Mexico, following his pro- 
fession, and coming home by New 
York he visited the arena there. He 
saw two crowds of men, pretending 
to run after a ball, knocking one 
another down and throwing them- 
selves on each other mountains high. 
Twelve men were wounded that day, 
and two of them so horribly that they 
could not play again. Now that is 
shocking, that is cruel! Bull-fighting 
is not cruel; it shocks nobody but 
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In her momentary pause the 
foreigner saves her from an indis- 
cretion. “ Yes,” he says, “accidents 
happen now and then at football, but 
those who suffer have gone into the 
game with their eyes open. Here 
the men seem to be safe enough, but 
the horses,—-and even the bulls . 





Her tip curls scornfully. ‘“ Do you 
not use animals for your sport, then? 
Do you not keep deer, and hares, and 
foxes, and pigeons, just to get pleasure 
by hunting them, though none of them 
have power to defend themselves? I 
suppose that is what you call fair play ! 
The toreador says you are very fond of 
fair play.” 

The foreigner seems a little uneasy, 
but he is valiantly beginning to reply 
when the third bull comes pacing in 
and saves him the trouble. Malatin 
is brown, like Artillero,—the brown 
of an American buffalo—and, like 
each of his predecessors, has a gay 
rosette pinned on the nape of his 
neck. He finds three horses in the 
arena; but one of them turns tail 
at once, and after a few minutes all 
three, having covered themselves with 
shame, are hooted into the outer dark- 
ness. The banderilleros flit their 
fastest, for the bull is the liveliest of 
the afternoon and is bent on mischief. 
Over the fence they fly in headlong 
haste, and warily they climb back. 
Under the cries of Pique the lad in 
blue dashes in among the fluttering 
capemen, but as often as he poises 
himself for a throw he is driven to 
sudden flight. At last he lets the 


‘weapons fly, but only one gets home 


and Malatin speedily shakes it out. 
The next throw has better luck,—one 
of the darts sticks firm and fast—and 
presently Jarana drives in a _ well- 
directed pair. 

The pace is too hot to last. The 
fiery Malatin halts, with tongue out, 
panting hard and bellowing with 
baffled wrath. Jarana seizes the 
sword and marches confidently up to 
the bull ; too confidently, as he soon 
finds out, for there is vigour in the 
wild beast yet, and with all the cham- 
pion’s nerve he dares not make a stand 
for victory. A pretty piece of dodging 


_and doubling brings him at last for a 


moment into the right position, and 
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his sword flashes in, but the animal 
jerks it out and clears the human 
hornet from his path. The younger 
swordsman runs in while the elder 
takes his breath, but slips, and falls 
on his knee, the weapon burying its 
point in the sand. Bellowing again, 
but more with pain than rage, the 
bull rushes blindly on the waving 
capes that José and Garcia fling before 
the fallen matador. Colon is on his 
feet in a twinkling, but Jarana now 
returns to snatch the final triumph, 
and this time the sword is driven 
home. Malatin halts again, looks out 
bewildered from under his bushy 
brows, and seems to beg permission 
to die in peace. Will they let him? 
No; the game must be prolonged, and 
so must the anguish. The bander- 
Uleros torment him still, dashing their 
capes in his face, and a flickering spark 
of pugnacity leads him staggering 
after them across the arena. Now he 
is sinking,—sinking,—but only to his 
knees. The tinselled warriors gather 
round to mock him, while the pwun- 
tillero bends over and plunges the 
dagger in his neck. Will he not die, 
then? No, not yet; a second stab, 


—a third,—a fourth,—and not till 
the seventh blow does Malatin roll 
over dead. 

The foreigner rises. There are 
three more bulls to be killed, but 
torture grows monotonous even when 
performed by graceful and embroi- 
dered executioners. On the great 
square the Narbonnais, whom that 
affair of the Minister detained for 
once from their favourite spectacle, 
are strolling and gossipping under 
the trees. Out of town, for several 
miles the eastward road is alive with 
gig-driving citizens; and the neigh- 
bouring villages swarm with laughing 
lads and lasses. At last the hum of 
life is left behind; the crimson twi- 
light glows over the lewer slopes of 
the Pyrenees ; the full moon blazes 
white in a purple sky, and lights the 
way through endless olive orchards ; 
a blue lagoon, the infant daughter of 
the Mediterranean Sea, lies sleeping 
at the foot of a sun-browned slope ; 
and the silences of Nature sweep 
back the afternoon’s excitement to 
the days of long ago. 


Howarp Anocus KENNEDY. 
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HOW TRADER JEVONS WAS RESCUED.! 


(A Story oF THE Nicer DEtrTa.) 


On a scorching day in October 
Major Howard, who ruled over a 
wide district lying far away among 
the swampy forests surrounding the 
Niger creeks, in the name of the 
British Protectorate held a Court of 
Justice in the Kanu Consulate. 
Green lattices shut out the light 
but not the heat. Through the open 
doorway the yellow waters of a 
muddy river could be seen flashing 
like molten brass in the sun, while 
a punkah flapped noisily above the 
mass of naked black humanity which 
waited the Consul’s pleasure. 

Major Howard frowned as he 
glanced at the ebony faces and tat- 
tooed limbs of the negro crowd before 
him, for the temperature was that 
of an oven, and he was weary of 
listening to endless charges of wife- 
stealing, murder, and robbery of oil- 
canoes. 

“Tt would require the wisdom of 
Solomon to get at the truth of these, 
stories,” he said, turning towards a 
haggard white man who lounged in 
a canvas chair. 

“T shouldn’t try,” answered Lieu- 
tenant Wayne carelessly. “ No one 
ean think in this heat. Adjourn the 
court until it’s cooler, or you'll go 
down with fever again.” Then the 
speaker shivered violently and beads 
of cold perspiration stood out upon 
his forehead, for the grasp of the 
swamp malaria was upon him. 

‘It will be seen that this story was 
written before Consul Phillips’s disastrous 
expedition to Benin last year, and the 
subsequent defeat of the King and capture 


of the city by the punitive force under 
Rear-Admiral Rawson, 


The Consul raised his hand, and an 
interpreter slowly droned out a charge 
of firing on the mail-canoe against a 
group of naked river-men, while from 
the broad verandah came the tramp 
of heavy feet, as the black Yoruba 
sentries marched to and fro with 
loaded rifies in their hands. 

Presently a tall sergeant entered 
the building, and behind him followed 
a negro, whose lighter colour and 
more regular features showed that a 
trace of the Arab blood of the North 
flowed in his veins. “A Haussa this 
time,” said the Lieutenant sharply. 
“Let him speak, Major; it will be 
interesting.” 

The naked chest and arms of the 
new-comer were torn with thorns and 
slashed with the saw-edged blades of 
the plume-grass ; his cotton garment 
hung in ribands about his powerful 
frame, and he walked stiffly and 
wearily, as one who had journeyed 
far in spite of fatigue and hunger. 

“Who is this man, Sergeant?” 
said the Consul. 

The negro raising his hand in 
salute, answered for himself in the 
vernacular. “I am of the Haussa 
people, and once served the White 
Queen in the Lagos bush. My master, 
the white trader who is lame, lies 
dying by the swamp of three rivers. 
The heathen carriers fled, stealing the 
canoe and much plunder; I would 
have slain them but that they stole 
also the cartridges. There is hurry, 
if you would save him alive; I have 
travelled fast for days to bring the 
news.” 

“This matter shall be seen to; you 
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have done well,” said the Consul in 
the tongue of the North. “Take 
him away, Sergeant, and feed him.” 

“Tt’s that mad Jevons again,” 
observed Lieutenant Wayne. “Some 
other insane scheme to get at the 
Jenin ivory, though he knows the 
King has closed every creek against 
the white men. It’s a_ wonderful 
place, Old Benin; full of ivory the 
niggers say, but only a few Europeans 
have ever been in it, and they were 
glad to get out alive. I can’t under- 
stand how the crazy idiot ever got so 
far, now all the river-tribes are rising. 
How are you going to bring him 
back ?” 

Major Howard frowned. “ Con- 
fusion to the traders!” he said. 
“They are responsible for half the 
bloodshed that goes on, while we get 
all the blame. I can do nothing; 
Charters is away with my launch and 
all the troops, investigating a report 
that the river-men are coming down 
to raid the factories. It’s hard to ask 
you, when you’re only a guest and sick 
too.” 

Lieutenant Wayne rose wearily to 
his feet. “I’ve nothing to do with 
this district, thank heaven, and my 
head seems filled with fire instead of 
blood; but I can’t let the poor wretch 
die in the bush. Tell that sable liar 
to continue, and T’ll start now,” 
he said. Then the two men shook 
hands, and the Lieutenant went out. 
Presently a bugle-call awakened 
the echoes of the cotton-woods; the 
scream of a steam-whistle followed, 
and, leaning forward, the Major saw 
his visitor’s white-painted launch 
churning her way up the muddy 
streain. 

Two days passed, and on the evening 
of the third, Lieutenant Wayne lay 
beside the iron tiller, gazing anxiously 
ahead as the launch steamed through 
the heart of the shadowy forest. The 
sun had dipped behind the wall of 


foliage which hemmed in the muddy 
stream, leaving the western heavens 
blazing with orange and saffron, 
against which the tufted fronds of 
the tall palms overtopping the cotton- 
woods stood out black and sharp,— 
a lace-like tracery of ebony upon a 
setting of red-gold—while in the lurid, 
crimson light the water gleamed like 
a river of blood. 

“ Be very near now, Sah,” said the 
Haussa. 

“ About time we were,” answered 
the Lieutenant peevishly. “It will 
be dark in half an hour ; the frogs are 
beginning already. There’s a leopard 
too,” he continued, as a long, dismal 
howl rang out from the shadowy bush 
and echoed from palm to palm. 

Presently the sunset splendours 
paled and faded; dense wreaths of 
white fever-mist spread their ghostly 
trails across the oily current, and 
darkness settled down over the rust- 
ling palms. At last the Haussa 
signalled to stop, and the launch was 
steered against the bank. Wayne 
stepped cautiously ashore, and craw]- 
ing along a network of arched roots 
overhanging measureless depths of 
evil-smelling, bubbling slime, at last 
stood upon dry land. Moving slowly 
forward through the gathering mist 
he followed the Haussa until the 
latter pointed with his hand to some- 
thing glimmering white among the 
buttress-like roots of a huge cotton- 
wood. The Lieutenant stopped when 
his eyes fell upon the little shelter- 
tent. Everything seemed so unnatur- 
ally still, and his nerves were shaken 
with fever and want of sleep. Then, 
bracing himself to meet what might 
be inside, he drew the canvas apart 
and entered. 

“Thank goodness, here’s a lamp,” 
he gasped, and striking a match, the 
smoky, yellow glow shone down upon 
the shrunken figure of a man lying on 
a roll of palm-mat, with processions of 
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many kinds of creeping things crawling 
over him. The stranger opened his 
eyes, and, blinking in the unaccus- 
tomed brightness, pushed the matted 
hair back from his streaming forehead, 
as Wayne said cheerily: “It’s all 
right now, we'll look after you ; you’re 
trader Jevons, I suppose.” 

“Yes,” was the feeble answer, ‘ I’m 
Jevons. Ten cases of gin, forty pieces 
of cloth, two tusks,—all gone—where’s 
the headsman’s staff?” 

“Tt is foolishness ; the fever is upon 
him,” said the Haussa in the verna- 
cular ; then, stooping down, he handed 
the Lieutenant an ebony staff curiously 
inlaid with ivory and gold, whereat 
the officer marvelled, for he knew such 
things were only given as tokens of 
authority to persons who had dealings 
with the sable potentates, and by the 
devices upon it he recognised the in- 
signia of one of the savage Benin chiefs. 
He knelt down and held his flask to the 
blackened lips. A faint glow of colour 
came into the sufferer’s hollow cheeks, 
but he only babbled incoherent non- 
sense, as the officer, himself too weak 
with fever, made a vain attempt to 
raise the wasted form. Then the 
Haussa gathered his master in his 
arms like a child, and carefully picking 
their way they returned on board. 

A case of provisions was hastily 
opened : soup and wine were brought 
out ; and after bathing the sick man’s 
face with vinegar the Lieutenant fed 
him with a spoon, until the glittering 
eyes closed and the trader fell peace- 
fully asleep. Then Wayne went on 
deck, and found the launch steaming 
slowly through low-lying vapour, out 
of which the forest rose in black 
walls on either hand, while a flood of 
silvery light shone down as the moon 
swung slowly above the cotton-woods. 
“Open that throttle ; she’s only going 
half-speed,” he said, moving forward 
to the engine-cockpit. 

The black artificer, who never 





ceased to regret the day he left the 
comfortable Mission launch at Lagos 
to enter this wild region of bloodshed 
and pestilence, answered nervously : 
“No fit to see, Sah; be many snag, 
Sah.” 

“T said, open the throttle,” repeated 
the officer sternly, and as the trembling 
negro gave her every pound of steam 
and forced the twinkling fires, the 
launch leaped forward, shivering 
through every plate to the rapid 
vibration of her engines. Then Wayne 
threw himself down beside the tiller, 
striving to pierce the low-lying mist 
ahead, and listening to the gurgling 
wash of the propeller lapping noisily 
among the reeds ashore. He knew 
well enough the risk of ripping open 
the thin plates against a drifting 
cotton-wood log, or ramming a bank 
of putrefying ooze; but he also knew 
that if the river-tribes had news of 
his passing that way, there would be 
a flotilla of canoes ready to intercept 
him coming down. Therefore there 
was no time to lose. 

“ Deep water must be this side ; it’s 
eddying yonder,” he said, and sheered 
the launch in towards the massy 
branches of the cotton-woods which 
rose above the mist overhanging the 


? 


. stream. The next moment he felt a 


jarring crash, and the launch stopped 
dead, rolling down until the water 
washed high about her deck. There 
was a hoarse shout from the Yorubas 
crouching forward, and a heavy splash 
in the muddy stream, followed by a 
roar of escaping steam as the black 
engineer, fearing for his boilers, opened 
the valve. Then the propeller beat 
hard astern, whirling up the foam, 
and a dripping Yoruba crawled on 
board; but the launch stubbornly 
refused to move; her bows were 
wedged hard and fast in the mud. 
“Tt’s no use,” said the Lieutenant ; 
“we can’t do anything more till day- 
light, when we'll jettison something 
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and heave her off, for the river’s rising 
fast. Bank up, and close the fire- 
door, engineer ; put every light out ; 
and see to it that no man speaks, or 
we'll have all our throats cut, if the 
river-men find us now.” Then he 
went below into the tiny, high-roofed 
cabin where the heat was almost un- 
endurable, though even that was to 
be preferred to the mist outside, which 
brings disease and death to the un- 
fortunate European who breathes it. 
Veiling the glass towards the river 
he lighted the swinging lamp and 
turned to the sick man who feebly 
stretched out his hand. 

“T’m better now,” he gasped ; “ the 
delirium has gone ; you’re very kind.” 

“ Never mind that,” answered 
Wayne shortly. “Drink this,—down 
with it. You're not to talk yourself 
back into the fever; but if you can 
explain how you managed to get 
through those creeks without an ex- 
pedition, I’d like to hear.” 

A faint smile flickered in the glit- 
tering eyes as the trader spoke again. 
“You Government men don’t know 
all about the creeks yet, nor the 
natives either. If it had not been 
for the fever and those cowardly 
canoe-men, I’d have come down with 
a thousand pounds’ worth of ivory. 
Some of the Benin headmen sell a 
little on the sly, though it travels 
to the Atlantic through the swamps 
behind Lekki and Lagos.” Here he 
stopped abruptly, gasping for breath. 

“There, there, don’t talk any more,” 
said Wayne; “but that game’s not 
worth the candle. There was Johnson 
found wandering in the swamps—mad ; 
and Thornton never heard of again.” 

“ As I should have been if you had 
not come,” was the answer. ‘“‘ When 
I got sick the canoe-boys bolted, 
taking everything they could lay their 
hands on—but my head’s going round 
—and round,” and the adventurer 
sank slowly back on the locker. 
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Wayne turned out the light, and, 
sliding back the scuttle-hatch, looked 
out into the night. The mist was 
thinning fast, and already the river 
lay shimmering and flashing in the 
radiant moonlight of the tropics, 
though the launch was wrapped about 
in the shadow of the bank. Sombre 
masses of foliage rose up on either 
hand, and a dense, steamy atmosphere, 
wherein the fragrance of lily flowers 
and an odour as of all manner of 
spices mingled with the sour emana- 
tions of rotting vegetation, lay heavily 
over all. A silence that could be 
felt, the silence of the African forest, 
brooded over cotton-wood and river, 
emphasised, not broken, by the faint, 
oily gurgle of the water, and the dry 
rustle of the palm-boughs shivering 
before an unfelt breeze. 

“How this climate gets on one’s 
nerves,” said the officer half aloud ; 


“or perhaps it’s the fever. There’s 
something in that silence which 
crushes one’s spirits down.” Even as 


he spoke, a Yoruba crawled quietly 
along the deck and observed, “ Bush- 
man live, Sah.” 

For some moments the Lieutenant 
listened eagerly, then the distant stroke 
of paddles came faintly out of the 
shadows, drawing nearer and nearer 
until it evident that a flotilla 
of canoes was descending the stream. 
Swinging himself up on deck the 
white man called his half-dozen 
Yorubas together. “If the heathen 
see us, we must fight hard for our 
lives,” he said in the tongue of the 
North, “but it may be the river-men 
will pass. See to it that no man fires 
without my word.” There was a 


was 


grim murmur in reply, for the Yorubas 
were fighting men, born and reared 
in a wild land of midnight foray on 
the fringe of the Western Soudan. 
Then the officer knelt silently beneath 
the shield of the machine-gun in the 
bows, and the black soldiers clustered 
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round, their fingers tightening on the 
Snider stocks, as the splashing thud of 
many paddles grew louder and louder. 
The Lieutenant glanced anxiously 
about him. The launch still lay 
wrapped in the black shadow of the 
cotton- woods, close by the misty 
bank, while the vapour had drifted 
away from the farther side of the 
river, and water and forest lay clear 
in the moonlight. 

Nearer and nearer came the flotilla, 
until the white man could plainly 
hear the paddle-hafts grinding against 
the gunwales of the canoes, and the 
gurgling beneath the bows as the light 
craft leaped ahead at each steady 
stroke. Then he caught his breath, 
and his hands closed round the crank 
of the gun as one after another a 
flotilla of long craft, each hollowed 
out of a single cotton-wood log, shot 
round a bend and swept out into the 
moonlight. He could hear the men 
breathing hard as they whirled the 
carved paddles aloft; then, bending 
forward with a hiss, they dipped the 
dripping blades together, and the light 
canoes forged ahead, the yellow water 
breaking into foam beneath the thrust 
of the bows. The crews were muscular 
negroes of great stature and breadth 
of shoulder, their naked, ebony skin 
covered with quaint devices in blue 
tattoo, and their hair knitted up into 
innumerable plaits ; while in the stern 
of every craft a pile of flintlock 
guns and keen matchets sparkled and 
flashed as they caught the rays of the 
moon. 

The Lieutenant felt every nerve 
quivering and his heart throbbing 
fast as he waited with set teeth, his 
hand upon the gun; then he heard a 
hissing sound as the men drew in a 
long breath, and the tension slackened, 
for the canoes held steadily on and 
passed them by. 

“Thank heaven!” he said as the 
beat of many paddles died away, far 


down the misty river. “ Helpless as 
we are, I could have made no stand 
against a crowd like that. I wonder 
if they’re looking for us, or are only 
on their way to burn the village of 
a peaceable tribe.” 

Wrapping himself in a thin water- 
proof, he leaned back against the 
hatch, with the mist, which still clung 
to the swampy bank, slowly drifting 
past him, and, his head swimming 
with malaria, kept close watch as the 
dreary hours went by. All night 
long there was a noise of paddles as 
canoe after canoe descended the muddy 
stream, for the river-men were rising at 
last, and their light craft stole out 
from every fever-haunted creek and 
oozy backwater, to form part of the 
fleet which afterwards sacked Akassa, 
and kept three of Her Majesty’s gun- 
boats occupied for a time before the 
storming of Sacrifice Point. 

But even the longest night comes 
to an end at last, and when a faint grey 
light filtered down and a rosy glow 
flushed the brightening East, the Lieu- 
tenant rose stiffly to his feet, and 
shaking the drenching dew from him 
said sharply: “Stir them fire, en- 
gineer; hundred pound ‘team one 
time. Yorubas, throw over that coal, 
and swim off with them rope to tall 
palm.” 

Two black soldiers stepped for- 
ward ; stripping off their karki uni- 
form they glanced doubtfully at the 
thick, turgid water for a moment, 
and then, seizing the end of a coil of 
line, sprang out over the rail, while 
their comrades jettisoned sack after 
sack of precious coal. Wayne shivered 
a little as he watched the swimmers ; 
he understood the meaning of that 
hesitating glance, for he knew that 
sealy alligators lurked in the ooze 
below. 

By the time the early rays of the 
sun fell shimmering across the river, 
lighting up the gloomy forest, all 
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was ready. A pulsing jet of steam 
roared away from the escape-pipe : 
the Yorubas shouted and yelled as 
they hauled upon the ropes made 
fast to the opposite bank; and the 
propeller whirled and splashed as it 
churned up the foam astern. The 
launch shivered and trembled, then 
stirred a little in her oozy bed, for 
the rains had begun in the interior 
and the creeks were rising hour by 
hour. Presently one of the Yorubas 
raised a hoarse cry, “ River-man come, 
Sah;” and as he glanced down the 
stream the Lieutenant’s heart stood 
still, for he fleet of canoes 
stealing quietly through the patches 
of drifting mist and stretching from 
bank to bank. Next moment there 
was a patter of naked feet, and the 
black engineer fled by in a panic, 
ready to dive into the after-locker 
out of harm’s way. The Lieutenant 
stretched out his arm and caught the 
man by the collar ; in a sudden burst 
of rage he shook off his weakness and 
flung him violently back against the 
boiler-casing. “Stir a foot and I'll 
kill you,” he said. “Sergeant Amadu, 
put a bullet through him the moment 
he leaves the cockpit ;” and then his 
voice rang out in the Yoruba tongue : 
“Courage my children! Show what 
the men of the North can 
heave !” 

The men panted and hauled upon 
the straining ropes until the veins 
stood out upon their ebony foreheads, 
while a long shrill yell of derision and 
hate rose from the approaching flotilla, 
and was echoed by a smaller fleet 
which, having traversed a backwater, 
was approaching from behind. 

The Lieutenant smiled very grimly. 
“They needn’t have taken the trouble,” 
he muttered. “I’m going down that 
creek with the news, though all the 
heathen in Africa bar the way.” 


Saw a 


do— 


Then his voice rose sharp and clear, 
for the grasp of the fever loosened 
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before the call of stern necessity, a 
thing by no means unusual in the 
swamps ; “ For your lives—heave ! ” 
The launch shivered again ; a low 
gurgling noise rose from beneath her, 
and at last she dragged her keel out 
of the mud and shot away into deep 
water, safely afloat. It was only just 
in time, for a chorus of yells, whistles, 
and hisses rose from the river-men, 
and the canoes came surging through 
the water, a short fifty yards away. 
“Stand by the machine-gun, Amadu! 
Every man flat on deck with his rifle! 
Hard astern, engineer!” The sharp 
commands rang out clearly, and the 
black engineer trembled as he obeyed, 
wishing himself, more devoutly than 
ever, back again in the snug Mission 
launch at Lagos. The launch backed 
away stern first, accelerating her speed 
as she went, and the tribesmen looked 
on in amazement; then they whirled 
their paddles madly lest the prey 
should fall into the hands of their 
comrades higher up the river. The 
Lieutenant, who sat with drawn face, 


gripping the iron tiller until the 
knuckles shone white through his 


yellow skin, started as he felt a touch 
on his arm, and saw the sick trader 
lying on the deck behind him, a mere 
bundle of torn rags and thinly covered 
bone, cuddling the stock of a Snider 
in his claw-like hands. ‘Get below, 
man—quick! This is no place for 
you,” he said hoarsely. 

* Blue tattoo,—circles and dots in 
relief,” the figure replied in a hollow 
voice ; “‘ three cheek-slashes,—I know 
them well; that’s the tribe that killed 
poor Thornton and stole my rubber ; 
I’ve a long score to settle ;” and the 
gaunt scarecrow, raising itself on one 
hand, said something in an unknown 
tongue at which the Yorubas shouted 
in grim delight. 

“Silence there!” said the Lieu- 
tenant sternly, carefully estimating 
the distance between the launch and 
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the approaching canoes. Then his 
voice rose harsh and cracked: “ Full 
speed ahead, engineer! Wait the 
word to fire, then hold on all!” The 
black artificer pulled over the link, 
the launch slowly stopped and then, 
gathering way again, swept on faster 
and faster, straight for the centre of 
the flotilla, the muddy river roaring 
apart beneath her bows, while each 
man held his breath. 

There was a great flashing and 
spluttering of flint-lock guns; the 
front of the flotilla was veiled in 
whirling smoke, and a shower of 
ragged iron screamed by overhead, 
tearing the awnings to ribands. But, 
fond as he is of firearms, the West 
African is a most indifferent marks- 
man, and glancing quickly at the 
prostrate figures along the deck the 
Lieutenant saw there was no one 
touched. The next moment he raised 
his hand ; there was a ringing report, 
a jarring vibration followed by a rapid 
crash of firing, and the launch was 
wrapped about in acrid, blue vapour. 
Then the roar of the machine-gun 
ceased, and a choking voice came out 
of the smoke, “ Breach-block jam, 
Sah.” 

“The usual nigger trick with a 
machine-gun ; remember Jawtoun,” 
said a voice at the Lieutenant’s feet ; 
but the only answer was a wild yell 
of “Hold on, there—then give it 
them with the Snider!” and the 
launch rushed at top speed into the 
smoke. “ You would have it, and by 
George you shall!” hissed the Lieu- 
tenant through his teeth. The next 
moment there was a crash, a loud 
rending of timber and snapping of 
paddles, followed by screams, shouts, 
and curses, as the launch plunged 
right into the midst of the canoes, 
her steel stem crushing in the soft 
cotton-wood like cardboard, and piling 
the light craft one over another in a 
chaos of ruin, while, either by accident 


or intent, the black engineer had 
opened the whistle, and a splitting 
scream shrilled through the pande- 
monium. But the savage inhabitants 
of the Niger swamps are not all 
cowards and swim like fishes; and, 
as the little vessel sawed her way 
through the frail barrier, black arms 
rose from amidst the wreckage, and 
dripping, naked figures made des- 
perate attempts to climb on board, 
while the Sniders flashed and ham- 
mered, or the brass-bound butts rose 
and fell like flails, as each man fought 
hard for his own right hand. 

The old savage blood stirred again 
in the heart of the cowardly engineer, 
and, forgetting the teaching of the 
good missionaries at Lagos, he laid 
about him left and right with the 
keen edge of a coal-shovel; while the 
sick trader, lying at full length upon 
the hatch, fired as fast as he could 
thrust the cartridges into the hot 
chamber of his rifle. 

How long it all took the Lieutenant 
could never be sure—perhaps one 
minute, perhaps two ; and then, with 
her whistle still screaming shrill de- 
fiance, the launch was flying down 
the river, while the yellow waters 
astern were cumbered with a mass 
of overturned canoes and swimming 


‘heads among which the uninjured 


craft were frantically paddling. There 
was blood upon her rail and the awn- 
ings were rent and tattered; but 
though several of the Yorubas were 
wounded no one was seriously hurt. 
“Thank goodness we're through,” 
said the Lieutenant hoarsely, as he 
wiped the powder-grime from his 
blackened face. “It’s surprising with 
how little bloodshed you can get up 
a gorgeous fight, under favourable 
circumstances. Stop that infernal 
noise, engineer!” Then he sat down 
very limply on the hatch, and leaned 
his throbbing head against an awning- 
spar, while the sick trader was carried 
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below in a state of total collapse. The 
officer nodded as he saw the feeble 
form laid upon the lockers, and then, 
ill as he was himself, crawled down to 
do what he could for his companion. 
He was in no way surprised, for the 
malaria fever is a strange disease, and 
he had seen men almost at the last 
gasp do extraordinary things under 
the influence of excitement. 

So, unmolested and free from pur- 
suit, the launch held on her way 
through the tangled creeks, until she 
safely reached the Protectorate out- 
post of Kanu. 


There is little more to tell. Soon 


afterwards a well-armed flotilla churned 
its way inland through many a winding 
creek, and for a time the power of the 
river-tribes was broken, and there was, 
not peace but a kind of armed neu- 
trality in the land. 

Lieutenant Wayne recovered from 
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the malaria, as he had already 
recovered from previous attacks, and 
still assists a harrassed Consul in 
maintaining, or trying to maintain, 
some kind of order throughout a 
savage district. 

Trader Jevons was taken care of 
at the Kanu Consulate until he too 
recovered, when he departed again for 
some unknown destination, far away 
among the rotting swamps, in another 
attempt to open trade with some of 
the headmen of the King of Benin. 
Nothing has since been heard of him, 
and the Protectorate officials shake 
their heads when questioned about his 
probable fate. Lieutenant Wayne, 
however, says that it would take a 
very wily bushman to circumvent 
Jevons, and believes he may yet come 
out-of the fever-haunted swamps with 
precious tusks from Old Benin. 

Hanoitp BInDLoss. 
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COUNTRY NOTES. 


II.—TueE Suop. 


BeHIND stretches a wind-swept 
common with a pond on it, a tlock of 
geese, a cluster of tumbling cottages, 
and a little inn. In front runs a 
lane called the street. with a prospect 
of neglected churchyard and the shop 
itself, a cottage which is not quite 
a house, or a house which is not quite 
a cottage, with a couple of windows 
wherein is no vain display or mean 
attempt to cheat the rustic into need- 
less purchases. One frontal is indeed 
exclusively postal, exhibiting a notice 
to recruits, wholly superfluous remarks 
on the means to convey parcels to Van 
Dieman’s Land (no one in the village 
having the slightest connection with 
Van Dieman’s Land or any money to 
send parcels to it if he had), and 
pleasantries about the Post Office Sav- 
ings Bank (saving out of ten shillings 
a week being so very alluring and 
likely). The whole window and the 
wooden box for letters (cleared every 
day at eleven, says a printed notice 
proudly,) present indeed a careless, fly- 
blown appearance, and a nonchalant 
air of being uncommonly little use to 
anybody. The other window, which 
the shop-assistant of nine and a half 
years “dresses” about once in ten 
days by throwing into it apparently 
all such objects as happen to be burst- 
ing out the most aggressively from the 
drawers and cupboards within, is com- 
paratively gay on this autumn Satur- 
day. There are red cotton stays, vast 
in proportions and blushing, as it were, 
in a front seat for their own impro- 
priety. There is a violent magenta 
check, possibly a flannel or a gingham 
(whatever a gingham may be), rolled 


very hard and tight on a board, artis- 
tically posed in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the stays, and presumably 
destined to make every kind of inner 
or outer garment which a customer 
requires. Trampling down the check 
are a pair of boots, rustic boots with 
vast nails in them, the which if one 
put on one would put on also (or so 
one fancies) a heavy taste for adul- 
terated beer, a clod-hopping walk, a 
great slowness, a little wisdom, a tem- 
porary, or Sunday afternoon, belief in 
the doctrines of Radical tub-thumpers, 
a normal condition of respect and hair- 
pulling for the Squire and the Parson, 
a great fondness for a great number 
of grubby children, much patience, 
much silence, much agriculture, and, 
it may be, a very simple and honest 
heart. Near the boots is a heterogene- 
ous collection of bull’s-eyes, packets of 
cornflour, cheese, buttonhooks, nankeen 
trousers, peppermints, and ninepenny 
umbrellas, the whole bearing witness 
‘to the versatility of the little Ben’s 
infant fancy, while some cynic has 
strung up on high gay cards with in- 
scriptions on them such as Ask for 
Tidman’s Sea Salt, Insist on having 
Reckett’s Blue, being perfectly aware 
that, however much one might demand 
these and the like commodities, there 
is not the remotest chance of ever 
getting them. 

Old Joe, the proprietor of the shop, 
is standing at his door this afternoon, 
very ruddy and wholesome about the 
cheeks, with his white apron tied 
about his lean person and a kindly, 
smiling, toothless old mouth. Very 
honest, self-respecting, and respectful 
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is Joe. He owes no man anything, is 
not very good at business, taking half 
an hour to make out a shilling postal 
order (wrong), never particularly re- 
commends his wares, and sends in his 
bill for sixpennyworth of sugar, per- 
haps, to the little lady at the White 
House after a correct interval and 
with his very grateful duty, service, 
and thanks. He looks up the road 
a little speculatively, but without 
eagerness. This is, or should be, his 
busiest afternoon; but with a town 
only seven miles distant, and the 
villagers uncommonly sturdy and even 
“ The 
goods is better in them big places,” 
says Joe simply, “through their not 


shrewd, what can one expect ? 


a-keeping on ’em years and years 
same as we do here.” He is there- 
fore mildly surprised, as well as 


mildly pleased, when he descries quite 
a little crowd with perambulators and 
children coming slowly up the straight 
road past the church, and goes within 
to tell Ben, who is immensely im- 
pressed with the importance of his 
position and wears a white apron (of 
whose likeness on his chubby person 
to a pinafore he is fortunately quite 
unconscious) to “look alive.” 

Ben is looking very alive indeed 
with his small head and shoulders 
just reaching above the high counter 
when, after a lengthy inspection of 
the goods in the window, with head 
first on then on the 
other and a good deal of consultation 
in a ripe dialect, a girl separates her- 
self from the group and comes in with 
a desire for white ribbon. 


one side and 


Rather a 
pretty girl is Polly, two or three and 
twenty perhaps, with a fine colour on 
rather high cheek-bones, and uncom- 
monly bright, shrewd, dark eyes. She 
doesn’t think much, being quite candid 
and pleasant, of the ribbons offered 
for her inspection. has 


Joe, who 


reached up for the boxes with much 
fumbling and difficulty and not half 
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such a good notion of where they are 
to be found as the practical Polly her- 
self, says as how it air wonderful (ain’t 
it?) the cheap way they gets them 
goods up, up town, and as how he do 


hear say that in Lunnon——. Polly 
fingers the ribbons thoughtfully. She 


hasn’t time to go to the town, she says ; 
she’s to be married to-morrow, in fact ; 
a stoopid day, Sunday, but Tuck’s that 
busy (she alludes to her lover always 
by the surname which will be her own, 
and regards him with a delightful 
absence of silly sentimentality), as no 
other day don’t soot. She looks up 
from the ribbons sometimes through 
the open shop-door to where she can 
see him, a stolid and clodhopping per- 
son, smoking a pipe remorsefully in 
the thin sunshine with his back against 
the rickety churchyard fence and 
a heavy sense of being expected to 
wait Polly’s pleasure in an east wind 
now, and from many 
more bracing and not unwholesome 
domestic east winds through life. The 
glance of Polly’s pretty eye is even 
now perfectly brisk, managing, and 
practical, and one can imagine a future 
in which she will push the submissive 
Tuck into some position much superior 
to his abilities, see to him and his 
house, his clothes, his money, and his 
character with the soundest and a 
not unkindly common sense, take to 
herself with perfect justice the entire 
credit of their prosperity, love him in 
a fashion not so very much the worse 
for being exclusively practical, and 
be a clever woman though she can 
hardly spell her own name or write 
an intelligible letter to save her life. 
She is adding up her bill in her own 


to-morrow in 


head to her own entire satisfaction, 
when other customers from the gossip- 
ing group outside fill up the narrow 
shop and claim the fumbling attentions 
of Joe and the dubious arithmetic of 
Ben. 
Yull these 


(a common name in 
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parts), with his old nose very nearly 
meeting his old chin, wants “ two 
penn’orth o’ tea for my ole woman, 
as’ll be that spiteful if it air dusty 
like the last as I'd be afeared to go 
back with it.” He tastes the tea 
scientifically between his front teeth, 
and then shakes his head lugubriously, 
having been very possibly told by his 
old woman, who, though bedridden, 
is like Polly and many other of these 
East-country women, passing shrewd, 
that the most effective way of shopping 
is to test the goods on the spot and 
evince a mean opinion of them. A 
girl with her apron over her head, 
who is the servant perhaps of the 
little farmer in the forlorn farm near 
the Vicarage, wants a halfpenny stamp, 
which it takes old Joe a perturbed 
ten minutes to hunt out of a broken 
box containing pins, needles, and a 
piece of brown Windsor soap, and 
which, when found, presents the ap- 
pearance of having been licked and 
discarded by a great number of previous 
customers with agricultural fingers. 
This customer does not notice its de- 
fects however. She has simple, anxious 
eyes as if she were always fearing the 
inconstancy of that soldier-lover at 
Gibraltar to whom she will write 
to-night perhaps with her spluttering 
pen, her poor clumsy fingers, her un- 
accustomed spelling, and her frightened 
heart, and for whose answer she will 
wait, it may be, for ever. A practical 
Mary Anne of thirteen, who manages 
a whole family of small brothers and 
sisters entirely by slaps, and is devoted 
to them with the strength of a most 
obstinate little soul, buys pennyworths 
of sugar, starch, and rice with the 
sublime air of a connoisseur, finishing 
off with a farthing portion of soft 
soap with which, very likely, she de- 
signs to scrub Charlie and Tommy and 
Susan and Bill in readiness for the 
coming Sabbath. A village politician 
sits on a tub of oatmeal and reads 
No, 462.—voL. LXxvil. 


extracts for Joe’s benefit, of which 
Joe does not hear a word, out of an 
elderly local newspaper. A mother, 
in a shaw] and with a careful eye on 
a perambulator full of infant humanity 
outside, fingers with great leisureli- 
ness and a vague idea of buying some- 
thing like it in about two years’ time, 
a coarse grey material lying on the 
counter underneath a very pink Dutch 
cheese. Everyone buys slowly and 
without bargaining or keenness. They 
gossip a good deal comfortably among 
themselves. That push, turmoil, and 
hurry which come to all dwellers in 
great towns is conspicuously absent 
from these people, who live in lonely 
cottages on the windy commons or in 
hamlets scarcely less solitary, and are 
influenced by the calm of God’s works 
instead of the fever of His creatures. 

Joe, indeed, is a little perturbed at 
times as the shop gets fuller and 
darker, but his simple patrons help 
him as Polly did, by making out their 
own bills, and very likely do not cheat 
him half so much as he would cheat 
himself. Once he hobbles over to Ben’s 
side of the shop to give a handful of 
sticky peppermints to a sticky little boy 
clutching his mother’s forlorn skirt, 
or to give that mother, who is a wan 
woman with a very old shawl drawn 
across her shrunken chest and a lean 
baby in her arms, the very best and 
unfairest measure for the poor pence 
inher hand. Her listless eyes scarcely 
follow her benefactor perhaps. Her 
life with a drunken husband, many 
children, and an uncertain income of 
twelve shillings a week has crushed 
her; or at least the hopes and in- 
terests, joys, loves, and desires such 
as she must have had in some far-off 
youth have not survived her fate. She 
hushes the fretful baby mechanically 
under her shawl at length, gathers up 
her little parcels, shakes Tommy, en- 
grossed with peppermints, to follow her, 
bids Joe absently good-day, and goes 
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out dull, patient, and slipshod into 
the darkening afternoon. His kindly 
eyes follow her perhaps for a minute 
before he turns to some rustic Strephon 
who wants, and explains the want with 
much stumbling confusion and collo- 
quialism, a gift to propitiate the hard 
heart of a coquettish Phyllis. The 
politician on the tub(who has been 
there the whole afternoon, has bought 
nothing, and has no intention of ever 
buying anything,) jokes the lover in 
broad East Anglian and with some 
lack of refinement, which pleasantry 
so confuses the honest youth that he 
decides hastily on a pair of drab thread 
gloves as the meetest offering for his 
divinity, and escapes with them, red 
and content. 

As the chilly afternoon darkens, 
Ben, still full of importance and in 
his white apron, fetches a couple of 
tallow candles from the parlour behind 
the shop. Two old gaffers choose some 
snuff (which still fair sale in 
benighted places) with their 
An old woman buys 


has a 
these 
heads together. 
the last penny stamp in the drawer, 
done up in a 
grubby and careful newspaper parcel. 
The shop is almost empty by now. 
Little Ben goes outside, where the 
lights from a few cottages are flicker- 
ing in the darkness and returns to say 
as there don’t seem to be no more folk 


and carries it away 


a-coming, not as he see, and shall we 
have them shutters up? They have 
them shutters up accordingly. Ben 
also has what he miscalls a tidying, 
which consists of putting the wares 
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one on the top of each other in dark 
corners and in such a manner that on 
Monday morning it is usual to dis- 
cover the hob-nailed boots in the soft 
soap, or the nankeen trousers decently 
buried in semolina. Joe locks up the 
postal drawer containing exactly one 
soiled postcard and a shilling order, 
with as much fumbling old care and 
importance as if it held the revenue. 
He puts the contents of the general 
till, with Ben’s assistance, into a baize 
bag, locks the door, lifts up a tallow 
candle for a last look round and goes 
into the little back-parlour, where a 
little fire is burning cheerfully, with 
the exclamation, ‘“ Praise the Lord, 
Benny, there’s trotters for supper ! ” 

The not uncompanionable, 
count out Joe’s very little gains over 
a pleasant meal, Joe saying quite 
cheerfully that “Them shop carts, as 
have took to coming round, ll be the 
ruin of the village business afore long 
and for sure,” and Ben assenting with 
a fine air of gravity and importance. 
Then Joe produces a very old news- 
paper and Ben a battered book of 
thrilling adventures. The fire crackles 
gaily ; the odour of pigs’ trotters still 
lingers not unpleasantly in the little 
parlour with its horsehair sofa and 
cheery grocers’ almanacs. Joe is in 
Ireland with an enthusiastic and un- 
punctuated Home Ruler: Ben is in 
a remarkable desert and much wel- 
tering gore ; and without, the Shop is 
left for the darkness and 
oblivion. 


two, 


while to 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A BLACK BRUNSWICKER. 


My family had an ancient connec- 
tion with the south of Scotland, and 
the days of my boyhood were spent 
in the heart of the wild moorlands 
and valleys of Galloway, a district of 
the country which was, in the early 
part of this century, probably even 
more remote from the influences of 
modern civilisation than many parts 
either of the northern or western 
Highlands. Indeed it has been an 
almost unknown land till within 
comparatively recent times, leading 
a life of its own, keeping up in a 
remarkable way the ancient Scottish 
customs, dispensing an open hospita- 
lity to the stranger, but happily alto- 
gether free from the daily excursionist 
and, despite its wildness and beauty, 
a region as yet undiscovered and un- 
haunted by the tourist, either British 
or American. It is true that it holds 
the scenes of Guy MANNERING, but 
in my time it had not been explored 
by the modern novelist, with the in- 
evitable accompaniments of cheap 
tours and gaping crowds to see the 
newly discovered land, and, in my 
humble judgment, happily so. 

But however that may be, at the 
age of fifteen I came to Edinburgh, 
and forthwith proceeded to fall vio- 
lently in love with a young lady of 
comparatively tender years, who lived 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
St. Bernard’s Well. This young lady 
was, not long afterwards,—perhaps in 
order to cure her of those pronounced 
ideas of romance which were peculiar 
to the times, and of the evident 
symptoms of a foolish attachment— 
sent off suddenly to school at Dresden, 
and I never saw her again. But in 


an access of boyish passion and dis- 
appointed hopes I secretly resolved 
to follow her thither, and, by dint of 
much planning and persuasion, I at 
last accomplished my object in so far 
that I was in the winter of the same 
year sent by my parents to study in 
Germany. There, however, my suc- 
cess came to a sad and fateful con- 
clusion, for neither in Dresden nor 
elsewhere near could she be found ; 
all trace of my fair young friend had 
vanished, and my love-lorn quest had, 
perforce, to be abandoned in despair. 
Yet it was essentially due to her that 
I became, not many years later, a 
Black Brunswicker. 

It is said that summer storms are 
short, and I suppose that my passion 
for the vanished fair one must, in 
the course of time, have blown itself 
out, for my next vivid recollection is 
of being quartered in the house of one 
Pastor Pessler at Badenhausen in the 
Hartz Mountains, where I was sup- 
posed to lead a quiet, regular, and 
‘studious life. He was a good old 
man, this Pastor, and did his best for 
me; but he had, fortunately or un- 
fortunately as one may choose to look 
at it, strong military leanings, with 
a traditional and absorbing interest 
in the noble profession of arms. He 
had himself lived through stirring 
times, and his father, Captain Pessler, 
had been killed with the Black Bruns- 
wickers at Quatre Bras, when their 
chief, the Duke Frederick William, 
“foremost fighting fell.” I am afraid, 
too, that in those days I myself cared 
more about soldiering than books, 
while the somewhat awful mysteries 
of the German grammar were to me 
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but a continual source of weariness 
and irritation. And so it came about 
that some time between 1830-35 I 
had given up my studies and had 
come to live, at the age of eighteen, 
in the ancient German city of Bruns- 
wick, where I was comfortably lodged 
in the house of a certain Colonel 
Metzner, a cousin of my friend the 
Pastor of Badenhausen. 

My readers may perhaps remember, 
for it is matter of history, that the 
practical founder of the House of 
Brunswick was Henry the Lion, whose 
kingdom originally embraced the ex- 
tensive duchies of Saxony and Bavaria. 
This Prince, however, had refused to 
support the Emperor Barbarossa in 
his quarrels with the Pope, or to join 
in the wars which the former waged 
against the Holy See ; and in punish- 
ment for this offence Henry, some- 
where towards the end of the twelfth 
century, had these duchies taken from 
him by the Emperor, and was left in 
the possession only of his ancestral 
domains of Brunswick and Luneburg. 
But in 1285 the first Duke of Bruns- 
wick was created in the person of 
Otho, grandson of Henry, who there- 
after held Brunswick Luneburg as a 
feudatory vassal of the Empire. In 
later times again the principality thus 
formed came to be divided between 
the duchy of Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel, 
or Brunswick proper, and Brunswick- 
Luneberg, or Hanover, and in 1754 
the city of Brunswick was made the 
capital of the former duchy under 
Duke Charles. His successor, Duke 
Charles William, married Augusta, 
daughter of George the Third of 
Great Britain, and thus established 
those closer and more intimate rela- 
tions between the little duchy of 
Brunswick and England, which sub- 
sisted for many years after. Another 
incident of this national association, 
which it is interesting now to recall, 
but one of somewhat earlier date, is 
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that in 1756 our own regiment of 
Scots Greys served under the Duke 
Ferdinand of Brunswick in the seven 
years’ war with France, partaking in 
the glories of Minden, at which the 
Duke led the allied armies, and the 
subsequent liberation of Hanover. 

At the great battle of Jena in 1806, 
Duke Charles William, who com- 
manded the Prussian army, was 
mortally wounded, at a most critical 
time, almost towards the close of the 
fight, when it seemed as if the French 
were being beaten at every point. 
The fortunes of the day, however, 
were changed by a chance bullet, and 
this born commander died, not many 
days afterwards, in the arms of the 
father of my host, Colonel Metzner, in 
a squalid inn at Ottensen near Altona, 
to which he had been carried after the 
battle. Napoleon, victorious in this 
campaign, was not long in seizing upon 
the two duchies and adding them, 
under the peace of Tilsit, to the king- 
dom of Westphalia. Of this kingdom 
they remained a part until after the 
defeat of Leipsic, when they were again 
restored to Duke Frederick William, 
who, seeking to avenge the death of 
his father, fell himself at Waterloo, 
and is immortalised in the famous 
lines of Cuitp—E Harotp. His son, 
Charles Frederick, was then a minor, 
and was placed under the guardian- 
ship, it is curious to remember, of our 
own George the Fourth, then Prince 
Regent,—surely a somewhat strange 
tutelage ! 

But such is the irony of fate, many 
soldiers of the conquered Brunswick 
duchies went to form part of 
Napoleon’s Grand Army, and so it 
happened that my old friend, Metzner, 
and his brother both fought through 


the disastrous campaign of 1812, 
including the fatal retreat from 
Moscow. Many incidents of that 


campaign, as he told them to me, 
stand out yet in my memory, so vivid 
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was the impression of them made 
upon my boyish mind at the time,— 
the toiling over the snow-clad wastes, 
the cheerless bivouac, the baseless 
alarms, the hopeless breakdown of 
artillery-tumbril and commissariat- 
waggon, the sunken spirit even of the 
heroic Old Guard of France. One of 
these incidents was the passage of the 
Beresina. The bridge was crowded 
with retreating soldiers,some wounded, 
all faint, weary, famished with hunger, 
and almost dead with cold. Metzner 
was helping his brother, who was 
wounded in the leg, along as best he 
could, and was making his way slowly 
across, when the cry arose, loud and 
prolonged, “Make way for the 
Emperor !” and, without further warn- 
ing, the Imperial escort dashed upon 
the crowded bridge, trampling a way 
for themselves, and clearing a passage 
by the flat of their sabres to right 
and left! Metzner and his wounded 
brother, who were near the further 
end of the bridge, just managed to 
escape from it in time; but the 
cowardice and inhumanity of the act 
made an indelible impression on his 
mind which years never effaced. 

In mourning for their losses at Jena 
and the death of their Prince, the 
Brunswick Hussars adopted the 
famous black uniform, with its light 
blue facings and its badge of a death’s 
head and cross-bones of silver, by 
which they have always since been 
known, and which gained for them, 
from their French foes, the sobriquet 
of Les Chasseurs de la Mort. Sombre 
it undoubtedly was, but striking and 
effective, especially when seen in the 
mass; and a brave show they made 
as the black shakos with the tall 
plumes moved out from their own city 
in line of march on a bright morning 
in spring, or charged across the 
manceuvre-ground on their Duke’s 
field-days. To many of my readers 
the uniform is probably most familiar 


from Millais’s well-knowa and romantic 
picture of the Black Brunswicker. But 
it is also interesting to recall the fact 
that many years before that picture 
was painted the associations of the 
regiment, and its sombre garb and 
crest, would seem to have had their 
own attractions for Sir Walter Scott. 
Commenting in a somewhat forcible 
letter to James Ballantyne upon what 
he calls “ Blackwood’s impudent pro- 
posal” that he should alter the con- 
clusion of THE Brack Dwarr, Sir 
Walter says, “Tell him and his co- 
adjutor that I belong to the Black 
Hussars of Literature, who neither 
give nor receive criticism,”—which, 
by the way, Ballantyne, in his trans- 
mission and transmutation of the 
message, renders into the “ Death- 
Head Hussars.” 

The Brunswick of 1835 was, as 
became a city of the Guelphs, essen- 
tially a German town, and the con- 
ditions of life in it then were, like the 
appearance of the town itself, still 
almost medieval in some of their 
aspects. Especially quaint and inter- 
esting were its old Gothic churches, 
its timber-houses of the Renascence 
with their variegated sides turned 
towards the street front, and its plea- 
sant promenades along the ancient 
fortifications of the town, by the 
August-Thor and the Wenden-Thor, 
which always formed an attractive 
resort to us officers and the young 
Jrauleinen of the city (always care- 
fully escorted) in the long summer 
evenings. 

But to reach Brunswick from Eng- 
land in those days required some 
patience and implied a certain amount 
of bodily discomfort, for the passage 
was from Hull to Hamburg by vessels 
of but slow speed, sma!! size, and no 
great sea-going qualities, and thence 
by a diligence journey of at least two 
or three days’ duration, part of which, 
over the Luneburg-Heide (Luneburg 
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Heath) had no road better than a 
rough moorland track. Yet it was a 
pleasant city enough when you got 
there, the centre of interest being of 
course the Court life of a small Ger- 
man principality, distinguished by the 
somewhat rigid etiquette, but open 
hospitality, of the age. For one other 
thing it was also particularly cele- 
brated, namely, the excellence of its 
beer, the special brew invented by a 
certain Miimme who flourished in the 
city some time in the fifteenth cen- 
tury; and certainly no beer I ever 
drank before or since could 
its fine qualities. 

In course of time I made my appear- 
ance at Court under the guidance of 
Colonel Metzner, and was duly pre- 
sented to the Duke. We had an old 
family connection with the Court of 
the Netherlands through the Mackays 
of Ophemert, a family closely asso- 
ciated with that gallant Scots Brigade 
which had kept up so well, in the wars 
of the Low Countries, the fighting 
qualities and traditions of the race, 
and whose colours, brought from the 
Hague, now hang in the historic 
church of St. Giles in Edinburgh. 
This, and the influence of my host, 
may possibly have been of some ser- 
vice to me, or I may, perhaps on 
other grounds, have made some favour- 
able impression at the Palace ; I can- 
not tell, but at any rate the intimation 
was conveyed to me, after I had been 
resident for some little time in Bruns- 
wick, that the Duke had been pleased 
to offer me a commission in the Black 
Hussars. I at once and gratefully 
accepted the offer, and after 
joined the regiment, which was then 
quartered in the city and enjoyed 
of course a great reputation and an 
enviable popularity. 

My initiation and formal reception 
took place, I recollect, on the feast of 
St. Hubert, which was always most 
solemnly kept, the Duke being much 
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devoted to the chase; and I remember 
also that one of the most trying 
ordeals I had ever to undergo was 
when, at a given signal from the 
Duke, who presided at the mess, two 
of the royal servants, dressed in the 
green livery of the Patron Saint, 
entered the dining-hall bearing a large 
double-handled gold cup filled with 
red wine, which I had to quaff at a 
draught while they held the cup to 
my lips! It was a Herculean task, 
and yet not one to be easily evaded, 
for the tradition was that the new 
Brunswicker must receive the generous 
red wine either into him or over him! 
I struggled through it somehow: my 
initiation was declared complete ; and 
from that day I received from my 
brother officers the sobriquet of “ Der 
Schotte (the Scot)” by which I was 
always afterwards known in the regi- 
ment. 

The Black Brunswickers had fallen 
upon a time of peace when I joined 
them, but in the preceding quarter of a 
century they had had enough of fight- 
ing and to spare. With Duke Frede- 
rick William they had fought for 
Austria against France in Saxony and 
Bohemia throughout the war of 1809, 
and, but fifteen hundred strong all 
told in horse and foot (for, like the 
Guides, the regiment was composed of 
both arms of the Service), had cut 
their way up from Zwittau through 
Germany. At Halberstadt and Bruns- 
wick they severely defeated, after a 
fierce fight, the Westphalian troops in 
the service of France which had been 
sent by Napoleon to intercept them, 
and at Bremen they embarked for 
England. There they were practi- 
cally joined to the British army for 
a time, and were sent to do garrison 
duty in Ireland. But their swords 
were not long allowed to rust in their 
scabbards, for very soon again they 
had sailed for Spain to fight under 
Wellington, and to add to their battle- 
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roll the names of the Peninsula, and, 
in 1815, of the crowning victory of 
Waterloo. This connection with the 
British army was a somewhat curious 
one, for twenty years after, when I 
joined them, and they had altogether 
ceased to serve under the British 
Crown, all the senior officers were, 
nevertheless, still receiving half-pay 
from the Government as carried on 
the strength of our army. 

Our commander in 1839 was Colonel 
Normann, a gallant soldier, who had, 
as a subaltern, been through all the 
fighting of the campaigns of 1809-15, 
and whose father had been adjutant 
to Von Ziethen, the famous cavalry 
general of Frederick the Great. Nor- 
mann had been severely wounded, and 
was reported missing after the engage- 
ment at Halberstadt, but he had found 
refuge in a farm-house and been kindly 
and skilfully treated. On his recovery 
he made his way to London to rejoin 
the regiment, and repaired at once to 
the Duke’s headquarters to report 
himself. On being ushered into the 
presence of his chief, the latter stared 
at his officer, whom he had long ago 
regarded as dead ; but the only obser- 
vation he made was,—‘ What the 
devil do you mean by coming here, 
Normann, when I'll swear I paid for 
your funeral expenses at Halberstadt!” 

Normann had a characteristic story 
of Frederick the Great, which he had 
heard from his father. The King 
had asked Von Ziethen, on one occa- 
sion during a campaign, how many 
men there were fit for service in his 
division. “Sixteen thousand, your 
Majesty,” answered Ziethen. ‘“ How 
many Protestants?” “I donot know, 
your Majesty, but I'll ask my adjutant, 
Normann. He knows everything.” The 
adjutant was accordingly called and 
saluted, when the King repeated his 
questions. “Sixteen thousand, your 
Majesty,” was the answer. “ How 
many Protestants?” “Seven thou- 


sand, your Majesty.” “ITlow many 
Catholics?” “Three thousand, your 
Majesty.” “What are the rest?” 
“Nothing, your Majesty.” “ What, 
nothing? Then we must make them 
something. See to that, Ziethen !” 
“Yes, your Majesty.” But the gallant 
Normann really knew as little about 
it as his chief, only, as he said to his 
son when telling him the story : “ When 
a King asks you anything, always see 
that you answer him something, mein 
sohn ! Whether it be true or not, is 
of less consequence.” 

The Duke in those days dispensed 
a regal hospitality at his palace in the 
Schloss: Platz, and Court balls, ban- 
quets, and State functions were of 
frequent occurrence. The banquets 
were always extremely portentous 
feasts, of long duration and served 
with almost medieval magnificence ; 
and one had to cultivate a vast capa- 
city in eating and drinking before one 
could hope to pass creditably through 
them. The Duke was, however, speci- 
ally fond of the chase, and many 
pleasant royal hunting and shooting 
parties there were, to which some of 
us Black Brunswickers were always 
invited. Of course the hunting in 
the forests around Brunswick was in 


the good old Teutonic fashion; and 


the Duke with his personal suite, 
the courtiers, the royal huntsmen in 
their green and gold liveries, mounted 
on stalwart Hanoverian or Belgian 
weight-carriers and wearing their huge 
hunting-horns slung behind them, with 
the stag-hounds of true German breed 
leashed in couples, their keepers beside 
them, long hunting-pole in hand and 
knife at side, made a gallant and im- 
posing show as we left the city on a 
fresh autumn morning. 

But I can remember also a shooting 
party of another kind. We were in 
camp on Luneburg Heath in the 
autumn, and the weather was hot. 
It was an off-day (most probably, I 
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fear, a Sunday), and after breakfast 
three of my brother officers (all sub- 
alterns), Von Becken, the doctor of 
the regiment, and myself, started out 
to look for partridges, of which we 
had seen a few about during our 
out-post rides over the moorland and 
rough grass. Von Becken was a good 
shot, but very portly in person, and ill 
adapted to rough walking in a hot 
sun. We had tramped over many 
acres of ground for several hours 
without seeing a bird, when suddenly 


we flushed a covey of partridges 
within easy range. All of us fired 


as the birds flew straight from us in 
a beautiful line. Either four or five 
birds fell, when Von Becken, hot and 
perspiring, but fully equal to the 
occasion, and without a moment’s 
hesitation, shouted out, “My birds, 
gentlemen! Mark the rest!” and 
proceeded without delay to put his 
claim into a practical shape by retriev- 
ing them himself, one by cne, and 
deliberately transferring them to his 
own game-bag, while we all looked on 
foolish and dumbfounded. We were 
young and inexperienced in those days, 
no doubt, but we could not let the 
good old A®sculapius have his own 
way altogether, and so we fell back 
on strategy and said not a word. The 
time for luncheon had now come, and 
we were all glad enough to rest and 
refresh our somewhat exhausted bodies. 
Dr. Von Becken enjoyed his lunch 
immensely, and we added several tots 
of rum (which was then our universal 
beverage when out soldiering) to his 
usual allowance. By and by the 
good Doctor dropped off into a sound 
slumber, and in a few brief moments 
of time we had transferred the birds 
from his game-bag, and filledits emptied 
space with little grass bundles and 
other counterfeit presentments of the 
dead partridges. The ruse was com- 
pletely successful, but I fear that the 
worthy Frau Von Becken, who was 
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living for the time in the little village 
near the camp, was long in forgiving 
us for her disappointment some hours 
later, for we saw no more partridges 
that day ; while the Doctor looked as 
black as thunder at us for days to 
come, being, however, much too wise 
to noise the story abroad to his own 
certain discomfiture. 

I had several times, during my 
service, the honour to accompany the 
Duke as one of his aides-de-camp 
when on State visits to foreign Courts. 
Among other latter-day celebrities I 
met Prince Bismarck in Paris in 1844. 
He was then, of course, a young man 
and was attached, if I remember 
rightly, to the German District-Ad- 
ministration of Aix-la-Chapelle under 
Count Von Arnim,—most probably, I 
think, the uncle of that unfortunate 
Count Harry Von Arnim of whom 
the world heard much in later times 
when Bismarck had become the arbiter 
of German policy and the virtual 
dictator of the nation. At the time 
of which I write, however, he was but 
an undistinguished Referendar, but of 
marvellous physique, much given to 
foreign society, and pronounced, it is 
said, by the Duke of Cleveland to be 
“quite an Englishman.” However 
that may be I grieve to say that my 
most vivid recollection of the great 
Prussian statesman and empire-maker 
of after years is that his favourite 
drink, which he then seemed to con- 
sume in fairly liberal quantities, was 
a curious compound made up of porter 
and champagne. When I saw him 
next, thirty or more years later, at 
his favourite Kissingen, what a change 
had taken place in his position and in 
the Germany which I had known! 

In 1846 we were on service on the 
borders of Holstein during the trou- 
bles in the duchy between the North 
German States, Austria and Denmark, 
which culminated in the insurrection 
of 1848. There was, however, little 
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or no fighting to be done, and ere 
many months had passed the regiment 
was once more quartered in Bruns- 
wick, when I resigned my commission, 
family affairs obliging me to return to 
Scotland. 

But 1848 came and found me again 
in Germany. It was a time of revo- 
lutions everywhere, and on a certain 
morning we awoke to find that one 
had taken place in Brunswick. I 
heard two shots fired in quick succes- 
sion and a great commotion in the 
streets, and hurrying out found that, 
the Duke and his sons having left for 
Blankenburg in the Hartz Mountains 
some days before, taking the Black 
Brunswickers with him, the citizens 
had suddenly risen. The town was 
in their possession, and they had 
already formed a provisional govern- 
ment ; but it was evident that there 
was to be more talk and excitement 
in it all than real business, and that 
the citizens were already more than 
half afraid of what they had done. 
However they passed regulations for 
the public safety, took over the mili- 
tary duties, and mounted the city 
guards. 

One of the leaders was a certain 
Baeneker, a Court butcher, whose 
father had been a distinguished non- 
commissioned officer in the regiment. 
Baeneker fils was enormously fat, good- 
humoured, especially fond of his na- 
tive beer, and a great favourite with 
everyone in the city. Now it so 
happened that one of the chief duties 
imposed by the Provisional Govern- 
ment upon the citizens was that of 
mounting the guards, and it was 
decreed that anyone appointed to 
this duty who left his post, except 
when relieved, should forthwith be 
tried by court-martial, and, if found 
guilty, should be shot. Very early 
during the Revolution it came to 
Baeneker’s turn to perform this duty. 
In order to save trouble it had been 


the custom during that and the pre- 
vious day to leave a musket in the 
sentry-box, and also one of the bear- 
skin shakos which formed part of the 
uniform adopted by the citizen soldiers. 
But alas, when Baeneker arrived to 
do his turn of duty he found, to his 
dismay, that he could not, by reason 
of his size and weight, get into the 
sentry-box! So being somewhat hot 
and thirsty, and of an easy-going dis- 
position, he betook himself, without 
more ado, to the nearest Bier-Keller, 
there to enjoy himself until his time 
of guard-duty should be up. Mean- 
time the relieving guard appeared and 
no Baeneker was to be found. A 
search was made, the unfortunate 
Hof-Fleischer was arrested, and next 
day he was tried by court-martial for 
desertion of duty. The court, how- 
ever, taking a lenient view of his 
offence in the circumstances, which 
were fully explained to them, only 
imposed a fine. At the same time, 


in order to keep within the letter of © 


the citizens’ law, they formally decreed 
that if the fine were not paid within 
twenty-four hours Baeneker should be 
shot. But Baeneker stoutly declared 
that he would pay no fine and would 
rather be shot, for how could he do 
sentry-duty when he could not get 
into their wretched little sentry-box ? 
Here was a dilemma! To carry out 
the full penalty of the law against 
a leader of the Revolution, and 
so popular a leader, was impossible. 
“What, shoot Baeneker? Never!” 
and so the Court-butcher was set free. 
But it killed the Revolution, and the 
citizens soon begged to have the Duke 
and the Princes back again from 
Blankenburg, and to see the black 
uniforms once more in Brunswick. 
But changes came upon Brunswick 
and its dynasty, and among others 
the famous Black Hussars have now 
been transformed into Prussian Dra- 
goons, and have exchanged their sable 
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uniform, and the shako with its silver 
crest, for the all-prevailing Prussian 
blue and the helmet of black leather. 
Only the riflemen of the regiment 
were allowed to retain the old uniform, 
and the whole now forms part of the 
tenth corps of the great German army. 

One result of my joining the Black 
Brunswickers was that I learned to 
speak the language like a native-born 
Teuton. And yet that facility in the 
German tongue has, upon occasion, 
had its drawbacks. During the war 
of 1866 between Austria and Prussia, 
wishing to see something of the fight- 
ing, I found myself on the borders of 
Moravia and Silesia in company with 
an old brother-officer. From thence 
we moved into Bohemia, and having 
passes from General Steinmetz we had 
witnessed the fighting at Trautenau 
on the 27th of June. That night we 
found quarters for ourselves in a small 
village on the right flank of the Prus- 
sian army-corps which had been en- 
gaged all day with General Gablenz 
and had finally been repulsed, but for 
whom considerable reinforcements were 
Next 
morning early I rode out alone to see 
whether I could make out the Austrian 
position, but mistaking my way I sud- 
denly heard a challenge, a couple of 
bullets ploughed up the dust beneath 
my horse, and before I had quite 


now fortunately coming up. 


realised my danger, or could effect an 
escape, I found myself a prisoner in 
the hands of an Austrian patrol. It 
was in vain that I explained in my 
best German that I was a non-comba 
tent officer and merely a spectator of 
The officer in command 
gruffiy told me that he must arrest 
me as a Hanoverian spy. 


the war. 


To General 
Gablenz’s headquarters therefore I had 
But I missed, through 
my own stupidity, seeing the battle 
which that day waged round Soor, and 


perforce to go. 
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ended in the defeat of the Austrians ; 
and I endured a considerable amount 
of trouble, hardship, and even danger, 
before I was set at liberty again and 
enabled once more to plant my feet 
on the soil of old Scotland. Among 
other experiences as a prisoner of war, 
[ travelled one day, on my way to the 
frontier, in an ammunition-train, part 
of which blew up. 

The days when Scottish gentlemen, 
for love of the noble profession of 
arms, served abroad in the armies of 
other nations, are now for ever gone, 
and we may not perhaps regret it. 
But the Archers of the Scottish Guard 
of the Kings of France (the famous 
Le Garde du Corps Ecossais) the 
Scottish soldiers of Gustavus Adolphus, 
the staunch infantry of the Scots 
Brigade in Holland, have added no- 
thing but lustre to the military annals 
of their country. I cannot, I am 
afraid, pretend that my own service 
with the Black Brunswickers has 
added any such lustre, even in a 
minute degree, for apart from other 
considerations we had few opportuni- 
ties of distinction or of glory in those 
later and more peaceful days ; but it 
is somewhat curious to note that, so 
far as I have been able to discover, 
no other Scottish gentleman had up 
to my time held a commission in that 
famous corps. 

When I last saw my old regiment it 
was in Metz, not long after the sur- 
render of Bazaine; and I messed with 
them then within that great fortress. I 
am not now likely to see it again, but I 
keep laid up in a drawer, with pleasant 
recollections of Les Chasseurs de la 
Mort, the black tunic with the light 
blue facings, and the shako with the 
badge of death, and some day, I sup- 
pose, I shall fitly wear the former 
again. 


dé. & &. M. 
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MIRABEAU IN LONDON. 


THe year 1784 is an important 
date in our political annals. It saw 
the triumph of Pitt and the hopeless 
defeat at the polls of the Fox and 
North coalition. “ Fox’s martyrs” 
had lost one hundred and sixty-four 
seats and the long era of Tory rule 
had commenced ; but the Toryism of 
Pitt’s early years is not to be recog- 
nised in the Toryism of Liverpool and 
Eldon. Reform, correction of abuses, 
and sound finance were the promise 
of the future, and they were all 
sorely needed. The humiliating Peace 
of Paris had a few months earlier 
closed a disastrous war. We had 
lost half our Colonial Empire. A 
second Pitt was now called upon to 
reinstate his country in, at least, as 
lofty a position as that to which his 
father had raised her. A more in- 
teresting juncture could not have been 
chosen for the visit of a foreigner, 
himself a political genius, dowered 
with the highest gifts of statesman- 


ship, though the possession of them: 


was as yet hardly known to himself 
and not at all to the world at large. 
It was exactly at this point in our 
national life that Gabriel Honoré de 
Riquetti, Comte de Mirabeau, set 
foot on our shores and, owing to one 
of the strange hazards of his strange 
career, passed six months with us. 
It would be interesting to trace the 
evolution in this sagacious intellect 
of the political ideas which may have 
been planted there while he was in 
England. This, however, would fur- 
nish enough material for a separate 
study; but the incident itself, the 
habits of the man, his friends, his 
letters, and adventures during that 


six months give so accurate a present- 
ment of his whole character, of his 
faults and of his genius, that the 
stray records when collected and set 
down help one to understand better 
the sins, the failures, and the triumphs 
of his life. 

School-boy friendships have often 
influenced men’s lives, and the fact 
that Sir Gilbert Elliot of Minto sent 
two. sons, Gilbert, the eldest, and 
Hugh, to school in France, was the 
cause of our shores receiving so illus- 
trious a guest as Mirabeau. Of these 
young men, Gilbert held many public 
offices, becoming finally Governor 
General of India, and Hugh, after 
filling diplomatic posts at Munich, 
Berlin, Copenhagen, Paris, Dresden, 
and Naples was made Governor of 
Madras. The school chosen was kept 
by a certain Abbé Choquard. The 
boys were all the sons of French 
noblemen, and, before the arrival of 
the young Scotchmen, the worthy 
Abbé called his pupils together and 
gave them a very sensible exhortation 
as to their behaviour towards the new- 
comers. Among the reasons which 
he gave, above and beyond the 
ordinary rules of courtesy prevailing 
among gentlemen, was this, that, as 
war prevailed every few years between 
France and England, it might be the 
lot of some among them to find them- 
selves prisoners in England and it 
would then be well for them to have 
friends on the other side of the 
Channel. Probably the natural gene- 
rosity of French gentlemen, and not 
a nice calculation of this nature, 
secured the boys an enthusiastic wel- 
come. According to David Hume, 
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who went to see them while there, 
they were the favourites of the whole 
school ; and among their chosen com- 
panions was young Mirabeau, who 
became Gilbert Elliot’s closest friend. 
When they parted they took very 


different roads; Elliot followed the 
usual course of the steady - going 


Scotchman of good family and means 
with a taste for politics; Mirabeau 
plunged, perhaps as much owing to 
his father’s fault as his own, into the 
wild career of licence which obscured, 
until the last two years of his life, 
his profound political genius. They 
did not meet again until November, 
1784. Earlier in that year Mirabeau 
had undertaken his suit before the 
Parlement of Aix for the restitution 
of conjugal rights with his wife, 
whose society indeed he had seemed 
to value but little when it was open to 
him. His marvellous powers of oratory 
had been then for the first time made 
clear to the world, and had almost 
succeeded in wresting his Eurydice 
from the judicial gods against her 
will. But certain indiscretions in his 
pleading had ruined his chance, and 
he then commenced an appeal in Paris. 

About this time Elliot, having per- 
haps heard some rumours about the 
pecuniary straits of his old school- 
fellow, applied for information about 
him to Brissot, a French journalist 
whose acquaintance he had made in 
England, afterwards the Republican 
theorist of the Legislative Assembly, 
and intimated that he might be in- 
strumental in procuring some employ- 
ment for Mirabeau in the diplomatic 
service. To this offer Mirabeau 
eagerly responded. France had been a 
harsh mother to him; he had made 


acquaintance at his father’s instigation 
with the interior of most of her more 
famous prisons and he suspected, with 
what foundation it is not easy to say, 
that at that particular time another 
lettre de cachet would shortly consign 
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him to the Bastille. He was there- 
fore ready enough to try his luck 
in England in some regular employ- 
ment ; at present his pen was his only 
means of subsistence. Elliot’s reply 
showed that he had cooled down con- 
siderably since he had first issued his 
invitation. The tale of Mirabeau’s 
indiscretions had probably been told 
in England, or some rumour of them 
had reached Elliot’s ear, and they did 
not need the exaggerations usually 
added by repetition to render them 
startling toa sober, highly respectable, 
and rising politician. But Mirabeau’s 
situation in France was sufficiently 
precarious to lead him to take the 
chance of any welcome he might meet 
with in England. In the month of 
August, 1784, he crossed the Channel 
and seems, from his own account, to 
have had but 4 poor passage. He did 
not come alone. Some months before 
he had made the acquaintance of a 
lady, who perhaps, alone among those 
with whom his name has been asso- 
ciated, would have been able, had they 
met in earlier years, to have saved 
him from himself and preserved his 
life for France. Madame de Nehra, 
whose name was an anagram of her 
father’s, was the daughter of the 
diplomatist, William von Haren, who 
had been the ambassador of the Dutch 
Republic in Brussels. When she first 
met Mirabeau in Paris it was at the 
house of a common friend. She was 
far from fascinated at her first in- 
terview with the man with whom 
her name will be for ever linked.! 
“His face,” she wrote afterwards, 
“displeased me immensely. I shrank 
from him with horror. I have since 
noticed that I am not the only one 
who, after having received this un- 
favourable impression, has not only 
become accustomed to his face, but 
has ended by finding that his features 
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suited the tone of his mind. His 
countenance was full of expression, 
his mouth charming and his smile full 
of grace.” Indeed he was one of 
those men who fascinate by conversa- 
tion, not by locks; and he might 
have boasted with Wilkes that, with 
a quarter of an hour’s start, he could 
beat the handsomest man in London. 
It was no merely vulgar desire of 
intrigue that drew together this 
strangely matched couple ; strangely 
matched, if to be totally unlike in 
character and gifts were not often the 
passport to happy unions. Madame 
de Nehra was one of those fair women 
of equable temper who are the exact 
antitheses of fiery ebullient natures 
like Mirabeau’s. She was graceful 
and gentle, endowed with every gift 
necessary to conduct a peaceable house- 
hold in decency and order. It was a 
mystery to many of his friends how 
a woman with all the tastes for quiet 
domesticity could have consented to 
share her lot, and to share it irregu- 
larly, with a man whose every instinct 
would have seemed likely to jar upon 
her. Her own account of the matter, 
written in after years, would give us 
to understand that it was pity, and 
pity only, that induced her to fly with 
him to Holland, whither they went 


first. It was only a counterpart to ~ 


similar tales, sometimes more tragic. 
Mirabeau’s strange adventures and 
the treatment he had received from 
his family were enough to interest her, 
especially when one remembers that, 
bad as his reputation was from our 
point of view, it was truly said of 
him, “ M. de Mirabeau has never out 
of pure levity destroyed a woman’s 
character, not even those against 
whom he had cause of complaint.” 
His immoralities had been startling 
enough to any well regulated mind, 
but they lacked the unpardonable 
baseness which is to be found in 
some sinners who suffer less. If 


we are to believe Madame de Nehra 
(and the reports of contemporaries 
would lead us to conclude that her 
account was a true one), it was a half 
maternal and protective interest that 
first influenced her. “I came to love 
him,” she wrote, “ more tenderly after- 
wards ; I preferred him to all other 
men, but I was not in love with him. 
I dared to believe that I was the 
woman his heart needed; I hoped 
sometimes to calm the outbursts of 
his too fiery imagination; but the 
determining influence was his misfor- 
tune. At that moment everything 
had combined against him; _ relatives, 
friends, fortune, all had given him up. 
T alone remained to him, and I wished 
to stand to him in place of all.” Her 
whole history shows that this was no 
mere sophistry to justify culpable in- 
dulgence, and it is difficult to avoid 
feeling some admiration for the woman 
who was ready to take the step she 
did for these reasons. Mirabeau knew 
what he owed her in his better mo- 
ments. “I swear to you,” he wrote 
to Chamfort, “ with all the sincerity 
of my heart that I am not worthy of 
her, and that that heart is of a higher 
order than most by its tenderness, its 
delicacy, and its kindness.” His friends 
bear out his testimony. ‘Those who 
knew her,” writes Dumont in his in- 
valuable Souventrs DE MIRABEAU, 
“never forgave Mirabeau for having 
abandoned this interesting woman.” 
Sir Gilbert Elliot paid a visit to them 
in November and wrote to his wife on 
November 19th: “I have been all 
this morning with Mirabeau whom I 
found as little altered either in looks 
or manner as possible in twenty years. 
He is an ardent friend and, I believe, 
a sincere one, and I confess I have 
great pleasure in seeing him again. 
His present dependence is on his pen. 
He is a very eloquent writer, but an 
English pen is but a bad provider in 
London, and the best French one must 
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be still worse. The lady is not his 
wife, but not the less a modest, gentle, 
and virtuous woman. She has the 
merit of fidelity to one of the ugliest 
and most unfortunate dogs in Europe ; 
and being a gentlewoman has not the 
manners of her condition, which, if 
Mirabeau is to be trusted, is, however, 
as good and as sacred a marriage as 
any formality could make it. Mira- 
beau was married young to a great 
match, but has been long legally 
separated from his wife, though the 
French purity on these points does 
not allow another marriage.” To his 
brother Hugh he wrote more fully and 
gave a more exact picture of their old 
friend. ‘ Mirabeau, though consider- 
ably ripened in abilities, is as over- 


bearing in his conversation, as awk- 
ward in his graces, as ugly and 


misshapen in face and person, and 
withal as perfectly suffisant, as we 
remember him twenty years ago at 
school. I loved him then, however, 
and so did you, though, as he con- 
fesses, you sometimes quarrelled with 
him, being always somewhat less 
patient in admitting extreme preten- 
sions than I.” Shortly after this 
Elliot left London for Bath, where his 
family were residing, and he took 
Mirabeau with him. The impression 
this fiery personality made upon a 


prim Scotch household may be 
imagined. “He made such _ hearty 


love to Harriet [Lady Elliot’s sister] 
whom he had little doubt of subduing 
in a week, and so totally silenced my 
John Bull wife, understands 
a Frenchman no better than Melly 
housemaid, and so scared my little 
boy by caressing him, so completely 
disposed of me from breakfast to sup- 
per, and so astonished all our friends, 
that I could hardly keep the peace in 
his favour.” Some months later he 
proposed to join the Elliots at Minto, 
but Lady Elliot insisted that, if he 
did, two rooms should be prepared for 


who 
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him at the gamekeeper’s, as no power 
on earth should induce her to admit 
him under her roof. 

In spite of his extravagance of 
language and behaviour Mirabeau 
both felt, and attracted, strong 
friendships ; it is the prerogative of 
great men to do so. For Elliot he 
had a sincere attachment, which 
showed itself once in a somewhat 
ridiculous light, for his vivid imagina- 
tion played him at times strange 
tricks. In a letter written by him 
to Madame de Nehra in February, 
1785, after that lady had left for 
Paris to try to make his peace with 
the Minister, occurs a graphic descrip- 
tion of a panic in London over an 
outbreak of fever. “They have 
posted sentries at the hospital, and 
are talking of walling up the wards 
and of drawing a cordon round it of 
troops. It did not need as much as 
that to put the town in a panic, and 
especially to set the criminal classes 
to work. I have had, as you see, a 
pretext for following you at once, 
but, besides the fact that the plague 
is in my opinion not the greatest 
of dangers by any means, how can 
one desert the country on which so 
terrible a calamity has descended? I 
know that, being neither a public 
man, nor an Englishman, I could 
have excused myself from regarding 
Great Britain as the post of duty, 
although Fortune has placed me 
there at such a moment. But I am 
afraid that that would be an evasion 
rather than a sound argument. I 
am not an Englishman, but I am a 
man, and everyone who does not lose 
his head is a public man in the days 
of public calamities. Besides, Elliot is 
so truly a brother to me, I owe him 
a devotion so complete and tender, 
and he would find himself in such 
terrible embarrassment the only man 
of his family, burdened with women 
and children, that I should not have 
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the courage to abandon him.” What 
was the occasion for this fine rhe- 
torical outburst, this grand self- 
devotion for the sake of his friend ? 
We should imagine that some awful 
pestilence was sweeping off Londoners 
by hundreds. The annals of the day 
record nothing of the kind, but there 
is a passage in THE GENTLEMAN’S 
MacazinE for March 6th, 1785, 
which may indicate the very slender 
foundation on which Mirabeau’s ima- 
ginative powers reared the  super- 
structure of his heroic determination. 
“The Metropolis having been dis- 
turbed with a report of the plague 
having been in the Lock Hospital, 
owing to a putrid fever having seized 
some of the inhabitants, the following 
notice will serve to show the pains 
taken by the committee to undeceive 
the public. ‘ Lock Hospital, March 
4th, 1875. Whereas a report prevails 
that there is an infectious disease 
now raging in the hospital, this is 
to assure the public that every 
person in the hospital both servants 
and patients, are in perfect health.’ ”! 
The vivid picture drawn for Madame 
de Nehra of Elliot, the only man 
amid a terrified family of women and 
children, in a plague-stricken city, had 
its origin in this report. No one who 
knows anything of Mirabeau’s charac- 
ter will for a moment believe that he 
was consciously penning a falsehood ; 
but the whole story is so curiously 
illustrative of his fiery imagination, 
as well as his magnanimity, that it 
is worth recording, and it is beyond 
doubt that, if the pestilence had in 
very fact been stalking abroad, 
Mirabeau would have remained at 
the side of his friend. 

It was indeed impossible for him 
to avoid exaggeration, in his actions 
as well as in his writings. It is very 
doubtful, for instance, if he was 


' Quoted in vol. i. of Lord Minto’s Lirr 
AND LETTERS. 


actually in such abject poverty while 
in London as might be inferred from 
his own statements. This is a matter 
on which an interesting light is cast 
by one of his compatriots who was 
here at the time. It need hardly be 
said that all Frenchmen resident in 
London were not fugitives from jus- 
tice or their creditors. The inter- 
course between England and France 
was far more intimate then than it 
is to-day, as the Anglomania that 
prevailed shortly before the Revolu- 
tion proves; and in the earlier days 
of the great upheaval itself Paris 
was crowded with English visitors. 
Society in each city was smaller, and 
an introduction on either side opened 
the doors at once to most good houses. 
Among the young Frenchmen who 
paid us a visit about this time was a 
medical student named Des Genettes, 
who was afterwards attached to 
Buonaparte’s Egyptian expedition, 
became a baron and a leading figure 
in Parisian society. He left numer- 
ous works behind him, principally 
medical, but among them is a volume 
of Souventrs published only under 
initials. Having come to London to 
study medicine, or, rather to complete 
his medical course, the schools of 
Paris being then under a cloud, he 


- first met Mirabeau at a friend’s house. 


“T saw,” he writes, “a man remark- 
able for his athletic form, the ex- 
pression of his face, and the elegance 
and volubility of his language. He 
was speaking of Louis XV.: ‘I have 
chastised that Sardanapalus in a few 
words and in the style of Tacitus in 
my work on Lerrres DE Cacuet.’ I 
saw then that I was before Mirabeau.” 
A few evenings later he was in the 
stalls at the opera near to Mirabeau, 
whose attention someone was trying 
to attract. The young man pointed 
this out to the Count, and a conversa- 
tion followed between them during 
which Mirabeau poured forth a stream 
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of information, mostly inaccurate, on 
medical matters. Des Genettes was 
invited to pay him a visit, and was 
delighted with Madame de 
who alone. Her simplicity, 
which was her greatest charm, struck 
him as it had struck Elliot. They 
seem then to have been living in a 
very pleasant lodging looking over St. 
James’s Park, it is to be presumed in 
Bird-Cage Walk. Mirabeau entered 
soon after, and at once began with 
his usual expansiveness to discuss his 
situation with this young man whom 
he had only met once before. “I 
have nothing,” he cried, “but my pen. 
One must live, and if it is possible 
add some little pleasure to the dull 
life of this adorable friend!” and he 
then threw himself into her arms. 
In the midst of this affecting scene 
a publisher was announced and, after 
some talk with Mirabeau, departed, 
leaving some bank-notes on the mantel- 
piece. “The Count took them with 
indifference and handed them over to 
Madame, whose heart appeared to 
beat high with joy.” She introduced 
what order she could into the terrible 
confusion of the Count’s finances, but, 
as she tells us herself, her efforts were 
of little avail. The gratitude of her 
lover would continually express itself 
in charming little presents, and the 
money for these she had to find out 
of that put by for household expenses. 

Des Genettes continued to see a 
good deal of this odd ménage during 
its residence at St. James’s Park, and 
was present on one or two occasions 
which furnished material for scandal 
to the London gossips. It appears 
that Mirabeau had as a valet a young 
man named Hardy, whose life was 
anything but an easy one with so 


Nehra, 
was 


tempestuous a master. One day he 
came to Des Genettes’s lodgings, 


poured forth his woes, and implored 
protection. According to his own 
story he was originally engaged by 





in London. 


the Count as a secretary, “led away 
by his infernal wit which beats 
anything I ever knew, and by his 
promises, for he promised me the 
wealth of Peru.” Not contented with 
putting him to menial offices his 
master (according to Hardy's ac- 
count) never paid him any wages 
and beat him when he asked for 
them. Des Genettes went back with 
the young man to Mirabeau’s lodging 
to try and calm the storm which 
was still raging when he arrived. 
Madame de Nehra did her best to 
soothe the Count, though for a long 
time “his voice could be heard growl- 
ing like distant thunder.” This scene 
was a precursor of worse ones. A 
few days later Des Genettes found a 
terrible uproar in progress. The valet 
had been unmercifully knocked about, 
and had been rescued by a gigantic 
fencing-master who lived on _ the 
upper floor and was holding aloft the 
struggling Mirabeau “like Hercules 
overcoming Antzus.” The,, valet 
went off to the Westminster Police 
Court to lay an information, and a 
few days later Mirabeau made his 
appearance before the magistrate. 
Des Genettes, with a discretion to 
which he probably owed his success 
in life, refused to give evidence for 
either party, but was present at the 
hearing. Lord Peterborough, and 
some others of Mirabeau’s friends, 
were also in court. There seems to 
have been some justification for a 
suspicion on their part that the valet 
had been paid by Mirabeau’s enemies 
to lay a trap for him ; if it was so, he 
fell an easy victim for, after Hardy 
had stated his plaint, Mirabeau 
accused him of “culpable indiscre- 
tions” and “making away with his 
linen.” “I never knew you to have 
more than six shirts,” replied the 
young man, which repartee hugely 
delighted the crowded court. Mira- 
beau then swore his information and 
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the young man was about to be 
committed for trial when Lord Peter- 
borough pointed out to Mirabeau the 
danger of commencing these criminal 
proceedings without evidences of 
Hardy’s guilt, of which there was 
no proof forthcoming. Mirabeau was 
convinced and implored the magis- 
trate to allow him to retract his oath, 
made when he was “drawn on by a 
vivacity, the effects of which I often 
have to regret.” Hardy agreed to 
allow it if the Count would admit 
his brutal conduct and pay all he 
owed him. Mirabeau probably owed 
his escape from the consequences of 
his ill-considered action to the good 
relations he had established with the 
magistrate whom he complimented on 
his French. “I do not flatter my- 
self,” said the magistrate, evidently 
delighted with the Count’s politeness, 
“that I speak French like you, but 
like nearly all well educated gentle- 
men who have travelled on the 
Continent. I have only said three 
words in English, those of the oath. 
The national dignity demands that our 
enquiries and judgments should be ex- 
pressed in English.” “A great uproar 
in court followed the unexpected 
termination of this most scandalous 
business ;” this was all Des Genettes 
knew about it, but the magistrate 
probably found that the case had to go 
for trial, for in THe WEEKLY KEGIsTER 
for February 28th, 1785, there is a 
full report of the appearance of Hardy 
before Justices Gould, Perryn, and 
Buller at the Old Bailey. Sir Gilbert 
Elliot appeared for Mirabeau and ex- 
plained the circumstances, which seem 
to have been somewhat different in 
reality from the version given by 
Des Genettes. Mirabeau, having 
applied for a warrant against Hardy 
first, and the latter having retaliated 
by summoning the Count for his 
wages, the latter wished now to with- 
draw the case against Hardy. He 
No. 462.—voL. LXXxvIl. 


(Elliot) had known Mirabeau from 
his childhood and had as thorough 
a reliance on his honour as on his 
own. Justice Buller, in directing an 
acquittal, said that “nothing had 
appeared which could warrant the 
slightest imputation on the character 
or honour of the Count, and that he 
did himself great credit by the candid 
manner in which he had dropped it.” 
Knowing what one does of human 
nature, it is not perhaps surprising, 
but it is disappointing, to find Buller,' 
who was at all events a good lawyer, 
giving out at London dinner-tables 
in 1790, that “ Mirabeau had had 
the villainy, because his servant de- 
manded his wages, to charge him 
with a felony, for which there was 
so little foundation that it was proved 
in the trial that he never had so 
many shirts as he had accused his 
servant of stealing.” Little men 
delight in publishing any chance en- 
counter with great ones and, if to 
the discredit of the latter, perhaps 
find accuracy is no great sacrifice to 
make to their own vanity.* 

In the middle of November the 
Mirabeau household seems to have 
migrated to Portland Place, according 
to Des Genettes into vast and sump- 
tuous apartments: “I found the Count 
giving almost diplomatic audiences 
such as an ambassador or a minister 
might give.” Des Genettes thought 
Madame de Nehra had lost the sim- 
plicity which formed one of the chief 
attractions of her character. In the 
midst of her adorers was the most 
fashionable doctor in London ; he had 
on a “waistcoat of cloth of gold, a 
black velvet coat and wore lace ruffles. 
He was a perfect coxcomb, witty, good 
style and well read. [Who can this 


'Romilly’s Memorrs OF HIS OWN LIFk#, 
vol. i. 

? Hardy afterwards went to France and 
wrote an atrociously libellous account of 
Mirabeau’s life in England. 
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have been?} I found the time for 
my retreat had come and I made it 
with courage.” The refusal of Des 
Genettes to give evidence was pro- 
bably the cause of the coolness, and 
we must remember that he too was 
a doctor. Mirabeau evidently had 
some acquaintance with London doc- 


tors; we find him lamenting over 
their high charges in one of his 


letters, “It is paying a high price 
for the loss of one’s peace of mind.” 
Whatever the cause, there seems no 
doubt that circumstances had improved 
for Mirabeau and his friend. Des 
Genettes puts this down to the fact 
that he was being generously rewarded 
by the Dutch Government for writing 
up their case regarding the proposal 
of the Emperor Joseph for throwing 
open the Scheldt. That monarch, in- 
spired by the conviction of his own 
good intentions, was, as usual, making 
his way towards his purpose in abso- 
lute disregard of all promises and 
treaties. Ever since 1648 the Scheldt 
had been closed beyond the bounds of 
Holland to the ships of all nations, 
save those of the United Provinces, 
thereby of course leaving the trade of 
Antwerp and the Austrian provinces 
in Dutch hands alone. 
Mirabeau on 


It is strange 
this 
writing against freedom, and it is 
difficult to explain his action by any 
other theory than that he was hand- 
somely paid for doing so. 


to see occasion 


This was 
Linguet’s story, but then he was living 
in Brussels at the time, and as 
vigorously engaged on Joseph’s side. 
It is perhaps doubtful whether 
Mirabeau was in reality paid heavily 
for his pamphlet, and he certainly 
denied it himself. 
been inspired rather with the idea 
that there was at that time a 
liberate attempt being made by the 
Northern to subjugate the 
Southern, and he afterwards expressed 
great satisfaction that the policy pur- 


He seems to have 


de- 
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sued by Pitt and the Triple Alliance 
supported the views which he had 
maintained. According to his own 
account Champguyon, a publisher of 
Amsterdam proposed the work to 
him ; and it is quite as likely that 
Mirabeau’s own gift of statesmanship, 
which made him regard all questions 
from the statesman’s point of view, 
forbade him to welcome any policy 
which was directed towards the highest 
ends if it was to attain its purpose by 
the rupture of obligations and at the 
risk of a sanguinary war. The con 
summate skill with which he conducted 
French foreign policy in 1790, when 
Montmorins acting under his 
direction, is sufficient proof of this. 
On the other hand he was no purist 
in money affairs ; when in distress he 
did not know how to curtail the least 
of his personal pleasures, and self 
restraint he never at any time prac 
tised. When in later years he was 
receiving the money of the French 
Court, legitimate pay for splendid 
services, he was not contented to live 
in greater comfort, but must needs 
plunge into the wildest extravagance 
and flaunt his newly-acquired wealth 
in the eyes of the Parisians. A small 
surplus over what was required at the 
moment It is not 
easy to understand exactly how he 
lived as he did in London. He did 
not write while there; but 
among his efforts was a 
sermon penned for a refugee Genevese 
pastor, in which the doctrines of 
orthodoxy are expounded with as 
fervid and convincing an eloquence 


was 


made him lavish. 


much 
literary 


as those of liberty were by the author 
at a later period. He also projected 
a work to instruct us in the elements 
of political economy. “We must 
he writes to Chamfort, “ in- 
itiate these gentlemen into those sane 
ideas of political economy which they 
have hitherto treated only as empty 
speculations.” 


also,” 


This was nearly ten 
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years after the publication of THE 
Weattn or Nations! At one time 
he is said to have been agent for a 
French wine-merchant; but to the 
present age such an occupation would 
be held in no way incongruous with 
the possession of the proudest name, 
if one may judge from circulars on 
one’s table. Elliot doubtless advanced 
him money, and also introduced him 
to some of the leading spirits among 
the Whigs. He became intimate with 
Lord Landsdowne and, according to 
a letter from Burke to the Abbé 
Maury,' he had visited the former at 
his place at Beaconsfield. But the 
man of whom he saw most was the 
high-minded Romilly. His opinion 
of Mirabeau should be recorded and 
set against the squalid or ridiculous 
pictures drawn of this period of his 
career by some of his countrymen. 
Romilly was introduced to him by 
Elliot and undertook to translate for 
him into English a work he had 
written on an American society called 
the Order of Cincinnatus, now for- 
gotten. “TI had,” writes Romilly (in 
his Memoirs) “such frequent oppor- 
tunities of seeing him at this time, 
and afterwards at a much more im- 
portant period of his life, that I think 
his character was well known to me. 
I doubt it has been as well known to 
the world, and I am convinced that 
great injustice has been done him. 
His vanity was indeed excessive, but 
I have no doubt that in his public 
conduct, as well as in his writings, he 
was desirous of doing good, that his 
ambition was of the noblest kind, and 
that he proposed to himself the noblest 
ends. . . . <A mode of refuting 
his works, open to the basest and 
vilest of mankind, was to represent 
him as a monster of vice and pro- 
fligacy. . . . Mirabeau’s indiffer- 
ence as to the enemies he made was 

Quoted by de Loménie in Les MrRaBEAQU, 
vol, lil, 


shown in various instances during his 
residence in England. He attacked 
Sir Joseph Banks, the President of 
the Royal Society, and he arraigned 
the Court of King’s Bench for its 
judgment in the case of the Dean of 
St. Asaph.” Mirabeau was the means 
of introducing Romilly to Lord Lans- 
downe, filling that nobleman’s ears 
with his praises, and imploring him to 
find his friend a seat in Parliament, 
on which stage alone his great abili- 
ties might have full scope. “In all 
this,” says Romilly, “he was actuated 
by the most disinterested motives, and 
by the purest friendship for me.” 
There is on record another strange 
instance of Mirabeau’s fertility of 
imagination worthy to rank with 
that already related regarding the 
supposed pestilence in London. A 
letter is published in  Romilly’s 
Memoirs giving an account of a 
heated dispute with Gibbon at Lord 
Lansdowne’s table. The letter bears 
date March 8th, 1785. ‘“ You must 
know my dear friend,” writes Mira- 
beau, “that I am become so philo- 
sophical, so rational, and so indifferent, 
that such a speedy and complete con- 
version is positively a phenomenon. 
You must know that yesterday I 
heard Mr. Gibbon talk like one of 
the most arrant knaves in existence 
upon the political state of Europe, 
and that I did not utter a word, 
although I was infinitely disgusted 
with the air of insolent confidence 
which accompanied his very first 
sentence. You must know that, 
urged by your candid friend the 
Marquis of Lansdowne to give my 
opinion, I contented myself with 
delivering these few sentences. ‘I 
understand nothing of politics, and 
especially of Mr. Gibbon’s politics ; 
but I think I can pretty well guess 
the motives of political writers, be- 
cause, solitary and studious in my 
habits, I am accustomed in the 
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writings of a man of letters to make 
out his principles, and principles are 
the key to everything.’” After a 
long attack on Gibbon’s support of 
despotism against liberty he concludes 
thus: “I never could read his book 
without wondering that it should be 
written in English. At almost every 
moment, I was tempted to address 
Mr. Gibbon and to say to him, ‘ You 
an Englishman! No, that you are 
not;’ and his admiration for an 
empire of more than two hundred 
millions ef men, where there is not 
a single man who has the right 
to call himself free,—this effeminate 
philosophy which bestows more praise 
upon luxury and pleasure than upon 





virtue, — this style, always elegant 
but never energetic, — proclaims, at 


the very best, the slave of an Elector 
of Hanover! Could you have sup- 
posed, my friend, that words so 
softened down could have appeared 
to irritate Mr. Gibbon, and that he 
could have told me that he had no 
reply to make to abuse? As for 
me, I laughed. Oh! I assure you 
I make great progress in conciliating 
men. 

When we remember the famous 
encounter between Gibbon and John- 
son as recorded by Boswell, this 
account of Gibbon’s reception of Mira- 
beau’s criticisms does not surprise us ; 
but what is astonishing 4s the un- 
doubted fact that Gibbon was living 
at Lausanne at the time, that he 
was not at Lord Lansdowne’s at all, 
and never had any controversy with 
the Count! That the whole scene 
was deliberately invented is highly 
improbable, but whom did Mirabeau 
mistake for the great historian’? 
Was there ever any controversy of 
the kind with any one at Lord 
Lansdowne’s? Or, was the whole 
scene entirely a figment of Mira- 
beau’s brilliant imagination? Fancy 
reluctantly abandons an encounter 


between these two immortals, and 
has to content herself with the un 
doubted fact that Mirabeau once met 
John Wilkes and severely trounced 
him in argument at Mr. Brand 
Hollis’s table. Wilkes, probably 
from love of paradox, was stoutly 
supporting the brutalities of the ex 
isting English criminal code, main 
taining that it inculcated a fine 
contempt of death, and putting 
forward similar sophistries. Mira- 
beau easily vanquished him in 
argument but, “not satisfied with 
this was determined to crush him 
with his eloquence. He declaimed 
with vehemence, talked of Wilkes’s 
profound immorality, and with a 
man less cool, less indifferent about 
the truth, and less skilled in avoiding 
any personal quarrel than Wilkes, 
the dispute would probably have 
been attended with very serious 
consequences.” 

This love of controversy with cele- 
brated men must have made Mirabeau 
anything but a welcome guest at most 
dinner-tables. His qualities, no less 
than his defects, demanded a larger 
stage than the chance encounters of 
society afforded. Of his countrymen 
resident in London Mirabeau did not 
see many.'! He spent much time in 
studying the political institutions of 
this country, and as to these his 
profound sagacity and faculty for 
statesmanship led him to conclusions 
marvellously accurate, which bore fruit 
later on. Some of the most important 
proposals made by him in the National 
Assembly owe their conception to the 
lessons he had learned here ; notably 


'This is not surprising when we read 
what de Loménie, in his work on Les 
MrRraBEAU, says of the French journalists 
in London at that time: “ Almost all the 
French journalists in London were adven- 
turers who shrank from no brutality, no 
slander, no lies even; the most feared of 
all, Morande, had made a regular business 
of black-mailing.” 
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his scheme for choosing some of the 
Ministers from among the Deputies, 
which the insane jealousy and short- 
sightedness of his fellow-members pre- 
vented by the decrees of the 6th and 
7th of October. He was present at 
the opening of Parliament in January, 
1785, and saw Lady Hastings blazing 
with jewels worth £50,000, the spoils 
of provinces which the ineptitude of 
the French Government had lost to 
his own countrymen. The splendour 
of these ill-gotten gains fascinated 
Mirabeau, recalling to him Pliny’s 
celebrated account of Lollia Paulina 
the consort of Caligula; for the 
charges against Warren Hastings 
were already common talk. The par- 
liamentary spectacle itself he did not 
find very imposing. 

As to the actual literary work he 
accomplished in London, it was small. 
DouTes suR LA LIBERTE DE L’Escavut, 
some notes on Necker’s Budget, and 
the Essay ON THE ORDER OF CINCIN- 
NATUS were all he had to show ; but 
he had studied and reflected, and he 
carried away with him a vivid im- 
pression of the true sources of the 
political freedom of his temporary 
residence. 

He was no Anglomaniac, and saw 
clearly all the disadvantages under 
which our Government was labouring 
at that time. In his view the free- 
dom of speaking and writing which 
we enjoyed redeemed the many and 
grievous abuses which still flourished. 
Shortly before leaving us he wrote 
thus to Chamfort: “ No, my friend, 
I am no enthusiastic admirer of 
England, and I know enough of it 
now to say that, if its Constitution is 
the best known, its Administration 
is the worst possible, and that, if the 
Englishman is the freest social being 
in the world, the English people 
is one of the least free that exists. 
I believe that, as individuals, we are 
worth more than they. 
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I believe they have no justification 
for their fierce pride. But what 
after all is Liberty when the little 
there is of it in one or two good 
laws places in the first rank a 
people so little favoured by Nature? 
What cannot a Constitution do since 
this one, though incomplete and de- 
fective, saves, and will save for some 
time yet, the most corrupt nation 
on earth from its own corruption ! 
What is not the influence of a small 
number of favourable gifts to the 
human race worth when this people, 
obstinate, ignorant, bigoted (it is all 
that) greedy, and almost tainted with 
‘Punic faith,’ is worth more than 
most existing nations, because it has 
civil liberty? In that it is admirable.” 

Thus accurately, on the whole, had 
he gauged the true source of our 
greatness. Later, he sought to con- 
fer the same boon on France, and 
might well have succeeded had he not 
cruelly expiated the sins of his earlier 
days at the very time when his life 
became of inexpressible value to his 
country.' But, as has been truly said, 
the sins of his youth remained the 
sins of his maturer years. He never 
shook off that fatal coil. Even 
Madame de Nehra, the only woman 
who would have seemed capable of 
affording him the love and care which 
his nature demanded from a com- 
panion, mef him too late in life. He 
left England in March, 1785, and not 
long after his own errors brought 
about a separation. Many of his 
ephemeral infidelities she forgave ; 
but when he almost entirely abandoned 
her society for that of a creature 
like Madame Lejay she left him for 
good. When they separated, all hope 
for Mirabeau of ever enjoying any- 
thing approaching domestic peace van 


' Dumont tells us that he often saw Mira- 
beau during the last year of his life weeping 
bitterly and saying, ‘‘ I am cruelly expiating 
the follies of my youth.” 
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ished for ever. Too truly he had 
written to her from this 
when she had gone to France to make 
his peace with the government : 
“Your absence takes away the best 
part of my life. Ah, Henriette, if 
ever some evil spirit were to step 
between us, if ever you were to 
abandon me to my fate, I could seek 
distraction only in the whirlwind 
of pleasure. There would be no 
more happiness for me; but there 
would soon be death.” After a suc- 
cession of painful and _ intolerable 
the lady left France and 
returned for a time to England. She 
received much help and _ kindness 
from Lord Lansdowne, and indeed she 
deserved all the gratitude that Mira- 
beau’s friends had to give. She had 
abandoned to him a large part of her 
own slender resources : 
instrumental in securing his return 
to his own country by her insistence 
with the Baron de Breteuil; and she 
had consecrated to him the best of 
her life. Yet, in spite of the ill 
return she met with, she had the 
sweetness of disposition and the clear- 
ness of vision to recognise the great- 
ness of the man amid all the vices and 
follies of his life. “If to defend my 
own cause and principles,” she wrote 
in later years, “I must speak of the 
errors of him whom we have loved, 
let us remember that M. de Mira- 
beau must never be confounded with 


country, 


scenes, 
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ordinary men. From the fiery nature 
of his passions sprang also that energy 
which produced so much that was 
good and great. I dare affirm that 
his heart was sound, that he admired 
virtue more than anybody, and that 
he enthusiastically loved everything 
noble.” The elder Mirabeau, the 
Friend of Man and the worst enemy 
of his son, had said truly long before : 
“ Tf that man had a wife not spoiled, 
or only possessed of common sense, 
she could do with him what 
liked.” How different might the 
future of France have been had 
Mirabeau met a Madame de Nehra 
before his disastrous marriage ! 
Among all the love-stories of great 
men there is perhaps hardly one more 
tragic than this episode in Mirabeau’s 
wild and Titanic career. 

The history of his sojourn in this 
country gives in truth an epitome 
of his whole life ; what he had been 
and was to be are all found here in 
miniature. 
the 


she 


The grossness, the licence, 
the intolerable self- 
assertion and_ self-deception which 
furnish the darker shades to his 
character were abundantly present ; 
but on the other hand we have the 
personal charm, the power of winning 


arrogance, 


and bestowing affection, the marvellous 
insight into affairs, and the profound 
judgment which were to make him 
immortal. 
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Ir seems certain that our trade is 
being taken from us in many quarters; 
and that this is happening because 
our rivals are better equipped for the 
work to be done, in a word, are 
better educated than we are. A 
schoolmaster is bound to ask himself 
why, and in what particulars, this is 
so, and how it can be remedied, for, 
as the result of long observation, I 
cannot accept the prevalent theory 
that schools are too few, or that 
schoolmasters are perversely adhering 
to obsolete methods and subjects of 
teaching. The fault would seem to 
lie rather with the curious system 
on which our business-houses enrol 
recruits in the great army of British 
commerce. This system might have 
been expressly devised to exclude all 
young fellows gifted with brains and 
energy from a mercantile career ; it 
is at all events disastrously successful 
in barring the way against all who 
have not special interest at their 
backs, and in paralysing the brains 


and energy of those whom it does not” 


bar. For instance in September last 
Tue Times published a list of sixty-six 
successful candidates for appointments 
in the Home and Indian Civil Services. 
These young men, nearly the pick of 
their year at Oxford and Cambridge, 
have been specially chosen to do the 
business of the Empire; and yet if 
they had hawked themselves for em- 
ployment round the City of London, 
they could not have found it on any 
terms at all, always supposing that 
they were without interest; for no 
firm will look at a young man of two- 
and-twenty who has not already learned 
the routine of the factory or office. 
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Some firms object to what they 
call “a gentleman,” and prefer to take 
boys from the elementary schools ; 
and they would be right, if the com- 
merce of a great nation could be ad- 
ministered by men whose schooling 
had been cut short in their thirteenth 
or fourteenth year. But at the present 
time most firms prefer boys of about 
sixteen or seventeen with a better 
accent and manner, boys, in short, of 
a gentlemanly address, as the saying 
goes. It is unfortunate that, while 
taking boys at this more advanced 
age, they are not careful to secure 
that their education shall be propor- 
tionately advanced. So long as the 
applicant shows some knowledge of 
arithmetic and can write and spell 
tolerably, no further demands are 
made ; a sixth-form boy has no better 
chance of obtaining a good appoint- 
ment than his schoolfellow of the 
same age who is several forms below 
him. Of course I shall be told that 
this is inevitable, because the par- 
ticular firm can make no use of the 
extra acquirements of the sixth-form 
boy, a point to which I will return 
later ; but for the present I may take 
it that every firm desires and could 
make use of such qualities as industry, 
energy, and intelligence, of the habit 
of facing and overcoming difficulties, 
and of honestly and punctually per- 
forming the duties that present them- 
selves, whatever they may be. Now 
the boy who has worked his way 
to the sixth form of a good school 
has thereby given public proof that 
he possesses a fair measure of these 
qualities, and he may be reasonably 
expected to go on as he has begun ; on 


the other hand the boy who has stag- 
nated in a low form has given equal 
proof that he lacks some or all of these 
qualities, and he too may be reason- 
ably expected to go on as he has 
begun; hard necessity may compel 
him to do some work, but it will be 
the irreducible minimum; he will 
be at best a reluctant, and there- 
fore an inefficient, slave. Now the 
average British boy is not naturally 
such a creature as that; but he can 
be, and very often is reduced to such 
a state. Consider his circumstances : 
he is born in a family living on an in- 
come of from £300 to £500 ; he is des- 
tined for a mercantile career, but will 
not be sent to work till he is sixteen 
or seventeen, which will allow him at 
least nine years of school life ; at the 
end of that time he is not required to 
have learned any more than an ele- 
mentary schoolboy in the sixth stan- 
dard, who will be twelve or thirteen 
years old. In fact when taken to be 
introduced to his prospective em- 
ployer, if he is indiscreet enough to 
mention that he has been doing any 
more advanced work, be it even 
mathematics or science, he will be 
coldly told, “We have no use for 
that here.” When employers adopt 
that position, it is only natural that 
boys and parents should also accept it, 
and act upon it, as they do. Then, 
when the schoolmasters, feeling re- 
sponsible for these additional four 
years of school-life, try to get some 
corresponding result to show for 
them, they are met by the parent’s 
objection that the higher work, what- 
ever it may be, will never be of any 
use to the boy. By the employment 
of prizes and punishments (bribes and 
coercion), and by appealing to the 
spirit of emulation, a certain modicum 
of work is extorted from a few of 
these boys; but most of them are 
prepared to believe that they could 
not win a prize if they tried; and 
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atter all, why should they try to 
excel in doing what they believe not 
to be worth doing at all? To be 
sure, the teacher professes that the 
subject is both useful and interesting ; 
but other people, apparently in a posi- 
tion to know better, vehemently deny 
the usefulness. Thus on one side 
stands the boy’s natural objection to 
work, and especially to futile work ; 
on the other side there is only the 
coercive power of the master,—which 
alone can never produce good work. 
Hence a large proportion of boys 
leave school extremely ignorant of 
what they have spent years in 
nominally learning. 

Unfortunately they have learned 
something else. During the most 
impressionable years of their life their 
schooling has been their business ; 
but instead of doing it with their 
might, they have done it as slaves ; 
in place of acquiring habits of working 
heartily, strenuously, and to the best 
of their power, they have attained 
considerable skill in shirking and 
scamping their work, and have grown 
content to shirk and scamp it. They 
have acquired not only the bad habit 
of making excuses, but the still worse 
habit of believing in them; so that 
when they encounter some trivial 
obstacle, instead of overcoming it, 
and thereby gaining strength of cha- 
racter and intellect, they nurse the 
difficulty and make the most of it, 
their one fear being that the school- 
master may not think it big enough 
even to pass muster as an excuse. 
Yet the worst specimens of this type 
seem to find employment as readily 
as the best boy we can produce, and 
more readily, if the best boy has not 
equal influence behind him. Since 
I have had charge of this school above 
a thousand boys must have left it to 
enter on some form of business-life : 


perhaps fifty of them have found 


employment with firms who applied 
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to me to recommend candidates ; but, 
so far as I know, not one boy of all 
the rest has been either helped or 
hindered by his school-record, which 
could hardly have been obtained 
without my knowledge. It is true 
that the various Guarantee Societies 
ask me if the boy has been sober, 
steady, and honest ; but they take no 
trouble about his efficiency, neither 
does any one else. In fact these first 
appointments are clearly a matter of 
favour and patronage, without regard 
to merit, and there is practically no 
other road into mercantile life. The 
inevitable result is that the mercan- 
tile world is vastly overstocked with 
hopeless, helpless drudges, but very 
scantily furnished with men capable 
of holding their own in competition 
with the educated foreigner. Mean- 
time, because in England everyone 
must “begin at the beginning” and 
“not be above his work,” and so 
forth, want of employment drives 
from our shores yearly many young 
men of far better habits, better brains, 
better physique, better manners, and 
better education in every sense than 
the average recruits of commerce. 
They are turned into Colonial police, 
farm-labourers, bushmen, and the like, 
while we are losing our trade for lack 
of the enterprise and education which 
they could supply were they allowed. 
They are barred because as boys they 
showed such brains and industry that 
their education was continued ; if at 
fourteen or fifteen years old they had 
proved themselves to be incurably 
idle and stupid their parents would 
not have kept them longer at school, 
and they would have been forthwith 
eligible as recruits to the ranks of 
British commerce. 

My contention then is that our 
commerce is paralysing itself by de- 
liberately excluding from its ranks, 
so far as possible, all those who as 
schoolboys have shown ability, in- 
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dustry, and the desire to make use of 
their opportunities or to do the duty 
that lay before them; and perhaps 
even more by the moral and intellec- 
tual injury the system does to those 
it admits, by leading or compelling 
them to believe that their schooling, 
beyond the elementary stage, is a 
mere device for killing time till they 
are old enough for business. 

It will be answered that the whole 
of the trouble arises from the perver- 
sity of schoolmasters, who persist in 
teaching (or failing to teach) mere 
accomplishments that are of no prac- 
tical use in the world. Boys would 
willingly learn, and parents and em- 
ployers would urge them to learn, 
anything useful ; but Greek and Latin, 
—or if you come to that, Euclid and 
Algebra—who wants them? 

What then is useful knowledge, 
that is to say, knowledge which 
directly ensures to its possessor a 
larger salary than he would otherwise 
command? For, in plain words, that 
is what men of business mean by use- 
ful knowledge as contrasted with ac- 
complishments ; knowledge that can 
be immediately turned into money. 
To find this out, nine years ago I 
printed a series of questions and sent 
them round to some two hundred and 


fifty of the leading firms in Bristol. 


Not only was I always answered 
courteously, but it was clear that a 
large proportion of the writers had 
been sincerely interested, and taken 
much trouble to reply fully, clearly, 
and accurately But I learned nothing 
new, except that Bristol trade can 
make use of seven or eight languages, 
including French and German. This, 
however, suggested a line of reflection 
which is worth following. Russian is 
one of the languages specified. Every 
now and then it appears some young 
man in Bristol urgently needs a know 
ledge of Russian, and nothing else 


will serve his turn ; French or German 
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will be as useless to him as Latin or 
Greek. Now Russian is obviously 
not needed by everybody; but then, 
neither is any other branch of know- 
ledge that can be named, beyond the 
three R’s. Of those most commonly 
found useful, each one is after all 
useful only to a very small percentage 
of the persons who have learned it ; 
nor is it possible, while a boy is at 
school, to map out his future so pre- 
cisely as to foresee which of these 
subjects, if any, will prove directly 
lucrative ‘to him, and which must be 
learned for other reasons, if at all. 
Hence, although numberless branches 
of knowledge are highly useful to 
individuals, all branches alike must 
for the majority of schoolboys be reck- 
oned as accomplishments, being useful 
only in what must be regarded as 
exceptional and accidental instances ; 
to learn any one or other of these 
things, merely on the chance of some 
day being able to convert it into cash, 
would be but a reckless speculation,— 
sheer gambling against heavy odds. 
The truth is that men of business 
are seeking the Philosopher’s Stone. 
They are in quest of knowledge con- 
vertible into cash on demand ; know- 
ledge moreover of which the value 
shall be obvious to children, and which 
children can acquire without toil and 
pain, because every stage of its acqui- 
The quest 
Nothing of the kind exists, 
and if our children are to learn, they 
must learn things which perhaps may, 


sition shall] be interesting. 
is Vain. 


but most probably will not, directly 
bring in money ; they must learn that 
in which they can see no kind of value, 
taking the need for learning it solely 
on the word of their parents and 
lastly, they must learn what 
can only be acquired at the cost of 
infinite pains 


teachers 


and hours of weary 


drudging. The great misfortune of 
our time is the prevalent delusion 
that these conditions can 


Pa aped, 
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and that knowledge worth having can 
be got without paying 
Nature’s price for it. Then is it 
worth its price? If it is likely to 
have no direct cash-value, what value 
has it at all? For what practical 
purpose is a boy of sixteen or seven- 
teen, who can translate a chapter of 
Thucydides into tolerably accurate 
English, better than his schoolfellow 
of the same age who can do nothing 
of the sort? May not the latter even 
be the cleverer fellow of the two, 
and possibly also, in his own line, the 
more vigorous? Perhaps he may be ; 
but the evidence for it? 
For the larger half of his life, in fact 
ever since his father took him out of 
the nursery and put him to school, 
probably at a cost involving consider- 
able self-denial, that boy’s duty, work, 
business, opportunity, or what you 
will, has been his schooling. The 
result shows that the duty has been 
left undone, the work shirked, the 
business postponed to pleasure, the 
opportunity thrown away. If he be 
naturally clever and active he has 
not the excuse of stupidity or indo- 
lence ; he can be explained only on 
the hypothesis of perversity, a much 
commoner bar to usefulness and success 
than is generally supposed. Numbers 
of men who are neither stupid nor 
idle fail in life because the thing they 
are wanted to do is the one thing in 
the world which they will not do on 
any terms. But has not the other 
boy, by means of his very virtues, been 
led into a misdirection of his ability 
and a waste of his time? Might he 
not at least have been better employed 
than in learning Greek ? 

On this point some light may be 
obtained by considering on what 
grounds the study of any subject is 
to be desired for our children. These 
The subject 
(1) As the means of 

(2) As an 


somehow 


where is 


grounds seem to be four. 
may be chosen : 


earning accom 


money. 




















plishment, raising them more or less 
in the estimation of those around 
them and adding to the fulness and 
pleasure of life by widening their 
interests. (3) As a moral discipline. 
(4) As an intellectual gymnastic. 

As already said, No. 1 seems to me 
not worth taking into account (except 
as an indirect result of Nos. 3 and 4), 
because the large majority of those 
who do take account of it are certain 
to be disappointed. Thirty years ago 
chemistry was going to prove the 
Philosopher’s Stone, and now I suppose 
every well-found school has its labora- 
tory ; but it is probably far in excess 
of the fact to reckon that five per 
cent. of those who work in these 
laboratories will ever make any part 
of their living by chemistry. Happily 
No. 2 seems to attend impartially on 
every branch of knowledge ; so much 
so that whoever has followed any line 
of study evidently finds it difficult to 
believe that life without it can be 
other than insipid. Assuming then 
that No. 1 is generally unattainable, 
and No. 2 common to all studies, we 
need not consider them in judging 
the value of Greek or any other sub- 
ject. Thus we are thrown back on 
moral discipline and mental gymnastic. 
For practical life, for a business career, 


what a boy wants is the mental gym- 


nastic and the moral discipline which 
he ought to get out of his schooling, 
and would get, whatever subject he 
took up, if he worked at it honestly 
and strenuously. But what moral 
discipline does the boy meant for 
business now miss, and the studious 
boy get! First of all there is the 
habit of doing the duty of the mo 
ment (that is to say, of attending to 
business), not because it is pleasant, 
for it very rarely is so, but because 
it ought to be done. The successful 
student, the boy who is really getting 
on at school, has learned to practise 
this voluntarily, and to a degree far 
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beyond what a schoolmaster can de- 
mand of him under threat of punish- 
ment. Secondly, there is the habit 
of obedience ; the boy does the work 
because it is enjoined upon him by 
competent authority, and in deference 
to the better informed opinion of his 
parents and teachers ; for it is impos- 
sible for a schoolboy to know or 
understand the reasons why he is set 
to do this or that particular piece of 
work. These habits, without which 
success at school is unattainable, 
strike the plain man as the best pos- 
sible equipment for a beginner in 
commerce. The lack of them, the 
want of diligence and seriousness in 
work, was strongly complained of in 
many of the answers returned to me 
in 1888. Now these essential habits 
can only be got by practice, and that 
any sort of work will afford, if only 
it be done with diligence. School- 
work is as good as office-work, and of 
school-work, so far as I can judge, one 
subject is the same as another ; Greek 
is neither better nor worse than 
French, or Mathematics, or Chemistry, 
as a moral discipline. Thus there 
remains only the 4th point,—mental 
gymnastic. Now the mention of 
mental gymnastic is apt to be received 
with impatience by practical men, who 
demand what they are pleased to call 
useful knowledge ; yet they are con- 
tent with the physical exercises taught 
in every gymnasium, though the value 
of these is purely indirect; for who 
wants in his ordinary life to revolve 
round a horizontal bar, or balance him- 
self head downwards on his hands? 
At the same time every one who has 
the muscular power gained by these 
quaint exercises is very glad to possess 
it, and finds many occasions for turn 
ing it to account. And so it is with 
study. Men of business may protest 
that a knowledge of the Theory of 
Equations, let us say, or the ability 
to translate Thucydides, is of no use 
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in their office; yet the boy who has 
acquired either of these seemingly 
futile accomplishments, has in the 
process acquired also certain intellec- 
tual powers and habits which the 
man of business would be no less 
pleased than surprised to find in most 
of his subordinates; for they, if I 
may be pardoned for saying it, are 
often sadly deficient in mental gym- 
nastic, and are therefore beaten by 
their better trained competitors from 
Germany. 

But what, it may be asked, does 
the intellect gain by such a course of 
gymnastic? Firstly, the power of con- 
centration is very greatly increased, 
—the power, in fact, of not wasting 
time while professedly at work. No 
doubt everyone wastes some part of 
his time, even when he thinks he is 
working at high pressure ; but for the 
unpractised brain anything like con- 
tinuous effort is impossible. But 
while the studious boy is by hard prac- 
tice gaining a daily increasing power 
of concentrating his attention, his fel- 
low, who is sure that schoolwork “is of 
no use,” is gaining a daily increasing 
power of letting his wits go wool- 
gathering. Which of the two should 
be reasonably expected to make the 
better man of busiuess? Secondly, 
the studious boy learns to grapple 
with and to master, while the other 
learns to shirk, intellectual difficulties. 
He finds out by experience that he 
can master them by an effort; and 
this experience, combined with the 
additional strength of will and intel- 
lect gained in acquiring it, will stand 
him in good stead on any future occa- 
sion. The student, in short, has 
learned how to learn; as will become 
apparent when he goes to “learn 
the business,” whatever it may be. 
Thirdly, he will have learned the 
difference between knowing and not 
knowing ; for of some subject or other 


he will have acquired a fair knowledge, 
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sufficient, probably, to make him feel 
how ignorant he still is of that par- 
ticular subject, while realising how 
much less he knows of everything else. 
These two powers of recognising his 
own ignorance and of going the right 
way to acquire the knowledge of which 
he finds himself in need, would seem 
likely to prove a useful combination 
in business. But, like the power of 
fixing the attention, they can be gained 
only by hard and long practice,—in 
other words by a regular course of 
mental gymnastic ; and such a course 
is afforded by any serious study sys- 
tematically pursued. 

A boy then of sixteen or seventeen 
who can give an intelligent translation 
of Thucydides thereby proves himself 
able and industrious, capable of forgo- 
ing many opportunities of enjoyment, 
and of concentrating his mind instead 
on long spells of uninviting and ardu- 
ous labour, the purpose of which he 
had necessarily to take on trust. Is 
not this the very essence of “ good 
business-habits”? And if Greek were 
otherwise as useless as the practical 
man imagines, yet since it affords 
means of practising these habits and of 
proving that they have been success- 
fully established, is not Thucydides as 
useful to the character and intellect 
as dumb-bells or the horizontal bar are 
to the muscles of the body? I specify 
Greek because Greek incurs the special 
scorn and dislike of the practical man ; 
but if any non-elementary study is to 
be defended at all as a school-subject, it 
can only be defended by similar argu- 
ments. None will be directly useful 
except to a few specialists; but any 
of them may be of the highest value 
as a moral discipline and intellectual 
gymnastic; and in life knowledge 
counts for less than intellectual power, 
and both together are of less conse- 
quence than character, which is formed, 
in most cases irrevocably, by the 


discipline or indiscipline of boyhood. 


















But your practical man of business 
cares for none of these things; he 
fails to distinguish between education 
and the acquisition of some scraps of 
more or less useless knowledge, and is 
confident that business-habits cannot 
be learned at school. On the other 
hand I maintain that school is the 
very place where habits of business 
ought to be, can be, and in some cases 
are learned ; and that to teach these 
habits is infinitely the most important 
part of the schoolmaster’s duty, while 
the instrument he uses (languages, 
mathematics, or science) is a secondary 
detail. I further maintain that un- 
business habits can be, and far too 
often are learned at school, and that 
the responsibility for this rests mainly 
with the men of business, because of 
their short-sighted refusal to pay any 
attention to the school-record, which 
robs boys of their strongest and most 
intelligible, if not their highest, 
motive for doing their duty during 
the eight or nine years they spend at 
school. If it be answered that com- 
mercial men know their own business 
best, I ask whether existing facts 
bear out the statement. Who thought 
of German competition twenty-five or 
even twenty years ago? But now we 
are told constantly of some fresh 
market which the Germans 
wrested from us in fair fight. Then 
the cry goes up for Parliament to give 
protection, or for our ambassadors to 
secure valuable concessions for Eng- 
lishmen, or for our consuls to put 
them in the way of doing business. 
But the consuls retort that the diffi- 
culty lies in the ignorance and 
stupidity of the men sent abroad to 
represent British commerce. For 
example: they do not know the 
language of the country; but why 
then do not they learn it? Probably 
they could not in any reasonable time, 
because they have never learned how 
to learn a language or anything else. 
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The drudgery of learning is a hardship 
which they have not been used to 
face ; what they have learned is how 
to shirk such tasks, and to offer a 
passable excuse for shirking them, 
and then to feel themselves happily 
freed from all further responsibility. 
The employer at home may fume, but 
has only himself to thank; he “ had 
no use for” anything different from 
what he has got, and the more active 
brains have therefore drifted off to 
some over-crowded profession, or into 
the service of the Government. 

It may now be asked what can 
men of business do to remedy this 
state of things? It is clearly im- 
possible for the commercial commun- 
ity, and still more impossible for the 
individual firm, to inspire public 
opinion with juster views of the value 
of knowledge, or of disciplined intelli- 
gence. Yet it is easily in their power 
to help themselves; they have only 
to insist that any boy who asks them 
for employment must be able to pro- 
duce a satisfactory school-record. If 
the boy had been in other employment 
only eight or nine months, he would 
not be taken without careful inquiry 
into his efficiency in his former situa- 
tion; why then is there no enquiry 
into his efficiency, or lack of it, as 
shown in the eight or nine years 
spent at school? He will not undergo 
any magical change on leaving school ; 
if he has been a dolt or an idler 
up to Christmas, he will not be any- 


thing different at the New Year 
in virtue of having changed his 
school-desk for an office-desk. This 


record, however, should not be taken 
from his schoolmaster, or not from 
him alone. Schoolmasters cannot be 
expected to point out, or always even 
to see the defects in their own pupils ; 
and of those defects which they do 
see they will be liable to take an 
exaggerated view. Their report needs 
verification certainly, and probably 
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correction, from some independent 
and impartial authority. In the case 


of the elementary schools this is 
supplied by H.M. Inspectors and their 
standards ; for secondary schools it 
is offered by Local and other examina- 
tions of the Universities, and attested 
by the formal certificates which the 
Universities give. I would suggest 
that no boy from a secondary school 
should be admitted to a post in which 
anything more than mere mechanical 
drudgery will ever be needed, unless 
he can produce a certificate of having 
passed at least the Oxford or Cam- 
bridge Junior Local Examination. 
This would represent a standard of 
attainment within the reach of even 
a dull boy who worked, and much 
lower than a fairly intelligent boy 
ought to achieve ; but it is above the 
present average attainment of boys 
going into business. The individual 
firms which insisted on this qualifica- 
tion would at once effect an economy 
of time and trouble by excluding the 
host of inferior applicants for junior 
posts, and would also avoid the risk 
of taking them into their service. 
This last is aimed at, but not reached, 
by the sort of examination which 
some private firms attempt to conduct 
for themselves, and which is really 
unfair to both sides ; because judicious 
examining requires time, thought, and 
experience, which cannot possibly be 
forthcoming where the examiner is 
an amateur at best, and engrossed in 
other more urgent business. 

3ut if it became the regular thing 
for firms to demand this qualification, 
and if it was known to boys and their 
parents that it had to be acquired, 


then the boys would have a motive 
they could understand for attending 
to their school-work, where now they 
have none; and such an improve- 
ment, not to say revolution, would be 
wrought in English schools as can 
never be effected by any schemes for 
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For 


organising secondary education. 
most boys, like most men, are neither 
very good nor very bad: a few can 
hardly be prevented from working 
and learning ; a few cannot be made 
to work or learn; but the majority 
will work if they have a motive ; and 
for many of these the need of passing 
an examination would make all the 
difference ; they would grow up to be 





reasonably industrious where they 
now become incurably idle. This 
change,—which needs no Parliamen- 


tary powers, no reports of Royal 
Commissions, no new machinery of 
any kind, no increased expenditure— 
would appreciably raise the mental 
standard of the rank and file of our 
commerce, and be still more valuable 
by its effect on their tone, and the 
tone of the schools from which they 
are drawn. Working, instead of 
shirking, would become the keynote. 
Yet it would not probably have any 
perceptible tendency to bring into 
the commercial service a higher class 
of recruit ; commerce would still en- 
list identically the same recruits as 
at present, only they would have to 
come unspoiled by idleness, and more 
or less improved by what they had 
learned. 

But is a higher class of recruits 
necessary? All the commercial men 
whose opinions I have been able to 
learn would say that the boys they 
now get, if only they were pushing 
enough, are just what they want, and 
all they want; but there, I venture 
to suggest, current commercial opinion 
is mistaken, and is shown to be mis- 
taken by our failure to compete with 
the Germans. When a boy has once 
got his neck in the collar he will not 
learn much more beyond what he 
can acquire in the course of his daily 
work ; and this is undeniably valu- 
able, so far as it goes, but it does not 
go nearly far enough. Wider know- 
ledge and better-trained brains are 
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needed ; and if they are to be at 
tracted into the service, then men 
of business will have to emancipate 
themselves from some superstitions, 
and instead of shutting the door 
against educated men, as at present, 
must compete for the services of 
those young men who now find em- 
ployment in Government offices at 
home or abroad, or in schools, or 
other professions. It is indeed re- 
markable that men of business have 
not long since been struck by the 
value a leaven of such men might 
have in their service, when it is 
apparent that they are conspicuously 
successful in the various civil pro- 
fessions, and enjoy a monopoly of 
access to the upper grades of the 
Civil Service. Purblind students 
they may be ; but in India they have 
fought plague and famine combined 
as plague and famine have never 
been fought before. Again in the 
ranks of commerce itself are to be 
found here and there stray specimens 
of University men, some of them 
winners of the highest honours, who 
to all appearance succeed in holding 
their own very comfortably. Most 
frequently perhaps they are to be 
found at the head of banking-firms, 
which we may assume is no place for 
amateurs or dilettanti ; but they may 
also be found among our leading 
manufacturers and merchants, and 
it is to be remembered that they 
entered on a mercantile life in circum- 
stances that might easily have pre- 
vented their success. They came in 
as the sons of their fathers, well-off at 
least, if not rich, from the beginning, 
and yet had resolution to drudge at 
the work as hard as any clerk. But 
the class from which I should like 
to see recruits enrolled is not encum- 
bered with wealth. It consists of 
young men whose only capital is their 
own energy, brains, and education ; 
who must enter on any business or 
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profession knowing that they must 
work, and succeed, or starve; men 
whose school-record shows that they 
can work to some purpose, and as a 
matter of fact for the preceding ten 
years have worked, not fitfully, but 
steadily and resolutely. They would 
have everything to learn, no doubt ; 
but they would be aware of it, and 
the rapidity and thoroughness with 
which they would learn would be a 
revelation to their employers. And 
then, when they had familiarised 
themselves with the business, they 
would meet the German on his own 
ground with his own weapons, and 
would beat him. But he is not to be 
beaten by boys of the sixth or seventh 
standard who have been taken from 
school at twelve or fourteen and 
thenceforward had their minds con- 
fined within the narrow limits of their 
employer’s business, or rather such 
small part of it as he allows them to 
see. Still less will victory attend 
on those others who have indeed had 
a longer school-life, but have made 
no use of it, or worse than none. 
There is of course, and always must 
be, a vast amount of mere routine 
work to be done, for which this cheap 
unskilled labour is probably good 


_ enough ; but the forces of commerce, 


just as much as of the army and navy, 
need educated officers. The time is 
gone by for trusting to mere good 
conduct and mother-wit. These things 
are indispensable, no doubt, but they 
annot stand up against good conduct 
and mother-wit strengthened by edu- 
cation, any more than cast iron can 
compete with steel, or flint muskets 
with Maxim guns. If our manufac- 
turers and merchants will appreciate 
this indisputable fact and find means 
to act upon it, well and good ; if not, 
their defeat is inevitable. But it is 
they, and they alone, who can do any- 
thing. No tinkering at our educa- 


tional system will have any effect ; 
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nor will it profit us to lavish money 
on building more schools, or to teach 
more subjects in those we already 
have. What alone can save us from 
disaster is for employers to grasp the 
difference between educated and un- 
educated labour, and to find courage 
to make free use of the better kind, 
even though its prime cost be greater. 
They should reflect that they are 
selling the privilege of entering their 
service to the boys whom they take. 
The boys buy the privilege with the 
brains and attainments they can offer ; 
when the seller has once named his 
price he may be driven to take less, 
but it is quite certain he will not get 
more. The firms have named the 
price they are willing to take: it is 
handwriting and quickness at figures ; 
as in other dealings, the price they 
actually get is generally a good deal 
less. Since they find the business 
does not pay at these rates, their 


obvious remedy is to raise their price. 


They should demand in addition 
guarantees that the applicant possesses 
some degree of ability, and has ac- 
quired the habit of using it; still 
better, they might select out of all 
the applicants for a post the one who 
showed the highest guarantees. Let 
us suppose that half a dozen candi- 
dates had passed the Local examina- 
tion ; they should prefer the boy who 
had gained a first class to the one who 
had gained a second, and either of them 
to those who had merely “ passed.” 
But these, it will be said, are the 
unpractical dreamings of a_ school- 
master ; men of business know better. 
Being over-weighted with ignorance 
and stupidity among their servants 
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they propose to lighten the load by 
improving education out of existence. 
For that is the true meaning of 
making it “technical”: it means 
abandoning the attempt to develope 
a boy’s faculties, and substituting 
for it a system of “cramming” in the 
worst sense of the word; it means 
teaching him a few practical applica- 
tions of principles which he does not 
understand, and is assumed to be in- 
capable of understanding, than which 
it would be hard to devise surer 
means of preventing his intellectual 
growth. Surely there is a more ex- 
cellent way than this. Or is there no 
longer grit enough left in Englishmen 
to insist that for all boys alike, and 
not only for those who are intended 
for professional careers, schools shall 
become places of serious, persistent, 
self-denying labour, instead of being: 
treated as a sort of glorified créches 
for big babies ? 
Rosert L. LeicHTon. 

The Grammar School, Bristol. 


It is true that a handful of our 
greatest houses of business, mostly 
banks, do not discourage general 
education in those they employ ; 
the London and County Bank even 
directly encourages it, subject to an 
age-limit of twenty-one. But these 
form too small a part of the whole 
to produce an appreciable effect. The 
great mass of our business-men, whose 
action controls the demand of the 
market, neither knows nor cares any- 
thing about mental gymnastic. It is, 
however, inexplicable that they should 
be equally indifferent to the moral and 
disciplinary aspect of the question. 














